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Gifts that belong only to the Christmas 
season are soon forgotten with the Turkey and 
Plum Ptnlding:— Better are those that last all the 
year round like Tiny Tim's Blessing. 

Why not make your Friend an offering that 
shall cooEie to him for each of the twelve months 
of the Year, keeping freshly green the memory 
of your love and thoughtfulness? 

Pill out this blank form and mail it TO-DAY: 

Enclosed find One Dollar for which you will 
send the Papyrus during one year to 
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t'"^^ Publishers Failure 



niMS li Mr haiis ihi nuiiiir of Thair Snihst PiUicalioi 
RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

9 BiMtiye Bovml Ootavo Yolamns, 4,000 double-oolvmn psfes, tMO Bit- 
Mrb lUoatrattons. Bnmd New. Utaet edition, down to aate^ oeantl- 
fully bound in half Morocco. We are sellins the remaining seta 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 

We will name onr nrioe in direct letter* to thoee eendlnf ne the Conpea 
below. Tear off the Conpen, write naae and addreie plainly, and ouill 
to as now l»efere yon fortet it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, bat his family derire an income 
from his history, and to print onr prices broadcast, for the sake of more 
quickly selling these few s^ts, would cause great injury to future sales. 



RIDPATH'S History is strongdy endorsed by Presidents Harrison, 
Oleveland and McEinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. 
Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler. Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of 
Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity. Bater, Colby, 

Smith, Vassar, Tale, and other 
Colleges, and by the Great 
American People, 800,000 of 
whom own and loTe i^ 

This is the Greatest History 
erer written. It is so beauti- 
fully written your children 
will learn to love it. It is the 
only general history receghis- 
ed as an authority. You should 
know history in these history- 
making days. This is yo'u^ 
chance to buy it for much leils 
than ever before. You may pay 
in small sums 
monthly, if you 
prefer. 

Send Coupon 
To-day and we 
Will Mall Sam- 
ple pages PRBB 



FREE COUPON 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 

Please mail without cost to me, 
sample pages of Ridpath*s History 
ef the World, containinfi; photograv- 
ures of Napoleon and Queen Eliza- 
beth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, specimen pages from the 
work, and write me full particulars 
of your special offer to The Papyrus 
Magazine readers. • 

Name 
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$1 only 
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Scrambled Appreciations 

SoM TistiM|ials Fnppi ui Ottirwin fm the CoKioseeiti 

Collier's Weekl;^— We resret ^t we did not have tiie priy 
il^e of disoovenng Mr. Monahan. 

Kansas Gty Star— Inimitable Michael Monahan, master of 
terse and vigorous English, flayer of shams and conventional- 
ities. 

Putnam's Monthly (Mrs. L. H. Harris)— Michael Monahan 
has a kind heart and a disposition which is subject to the 
weather. There is sun, wind, and rain in his whimsical fancies. 

Chicago New»— The Papyrus lives again. A fearless and 
fadle writer is its presiding genius. 

Trpy (N. Y.) Times— Michad Monahan is one of the most 
unique and spontaneous figures in contemporary literature. 

Alexander Harvey (Current literature)— I must sa;^ of the 
resurrected Papykus what 0>leridge said of the Kantian phil- 
osophy: It takes hold of me with a giant's hand. 

James Barnes, New York — I cannot wish nor can I imagine 
that anything could be added to the charming style of the 
Editor— a style that is rhythmic, simple and unlabored. 

Col. Cieorge Harvey— What is this Papyrus f I am sure it is 
not one of the Harper publications. 

Mr. R Bok— That there should be a public bodi for the 
"Ladies' Home Journal" and the Papykus is a marvel I need 
not attempt to explain. 

C^eorge Ade — ^With best wishes I send my contribution to the 
Reserve Fund. 

(jeorge Wharton Edwards — ^I take pleasure in enclosing a 
little "sand" for the slippery rail 

Prof. H. T. Peck— An effective censorship is the only cure 
for such a publication. 

Homer Davenport— I herewith enclose the green and hope 
the resurrected Fapyrus will hit it off to your desire. 

Prof. Maverick Brander— Your flippanqr and avoidance of 
the fossilized literary traditions are beneath the dignity of 
criticism. 

Frederick W. White in Denver Post— The new Papykus is 
brighter and better than any similar magazine I know. 
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Umpottant to (ToUectots! 



Botind Volume No. i, New Series of Papyrus, is now ready 
awaiting the orders of our friends. 

It has been wisely said (perhaps by myself) that there is 
something in the Binder's touch that gives new Value to the 
Printed Word, and people say if it were not worth while it 
would not be bound up into a Book. 

Volume I, New Series, like all preceding volumes, contains 
six issues of Papyrus, with covers, advertising pages and all, 
and is handsomely bound in orange boards, with red roan 
leather back bearing the title stamped in gold. 

If you want a copy you had better order at once — the supply 
is limited. No preceding volume is to be had at any price. 
The wise collector will please note. 



PRICB, ONB DOLLAR: Add 10 cents for postage 

THE PAPYRUS, East Orange, N.J. 
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Vht Qloinam 

"Teacher, please tell us why there is so much about love 
and marrying in English novels: — it seems to us very, very 
strange." 

Thus, once upon a time, innocently queried Lafcadio 
Hearn's Japanese pupils, young men ranging in age from 
nineteen to twenty-three. 

Whereupon Lafcadio laid aside the work of fiction under 
discussion and boldly set out to elucidate the great Western 
Question of Sex for these naive Orientals. At the end of 
three hours he was still talking; like Tristram Shandy nar- 
rating the momentous fact of his birth, he did everything ex- 
cept tell it. But the politeness of Japanese youth exceeds 
even their thirst for knowledge: Lafcadio's pupils looked 
long-eyed content with his explanation, and he was so well 
pleased with it himself that he embodied it in an essay and 
printed the same in a" book. But even there he omitted to 
explain his explanation. 

Now the best part of Prof. Hearn's elucidation of the 
Western Sex Problem was where he frankly told his class 
that the matter was one very difficult to elucidate, — there be- 
ing nothing like a parallel to it in the social life of the Far 
East. It is far from easy of explanation even to us in the 
West, though we be witnesses of the Overwhelming Feminine 
on every hand. Whether it be a force for good or evil, for 
weakness or strength, the fact may not be disputed that it is 
more and more becoming the most peculiarly marked charac- 
teristic of Western civilization. Perhaps it is even more dis- 
tinctive than our conventional Christianity, and as a cult it 
is unquestionably more popular. Whatever the East may or 
may not be, the West is The Woman. There is here an uni- 
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versal preoccupation with sex or the feminine element,* 
amounting at times to a veritable obsession or erotomania — 
an astounding paradox, by the way, in view of the long ac- 
cepted, missionary-inculcated notions as to sexual morality in 
the East. Our thousand-tongued journalism proclaims it by 
a myriad devices and finds therein its chief profit and raison 
d'etre. Our theatre is not alone hopelessly commercialized 
but also, as a consequence, feminized beyond hope of redemp- 
tion, being given over to the frankest exploitation of the sex- 
ual motive. The "stars" are all women, the plays are made 
for them, and are specially designed to exhibit them by every 
resource of the dramatic procureur. A syndicate of the Sons 
of Sem is in control of the theatrical world and is held re- 
sponsible, with how much justice I can not say, for the femini- 
zation here alluded to. I have heretofore pointed out that 
Sex is the magic word in our drama as in our journalism. 

As for our literature, — ^but the pen is only just warming in 
my hand and this division of the subject asks a new para- 
graph. 



Writing to his friend EUwood Hendrick from Japan, Prof. 
Hearn amended his explanation as follows: 

"The whole truth is always suggested to me by the (Amer- 
ican) Sunday paper. We live in the musky atmosphere of 
desire in the West ; an erotic perfume emanates from all that 
artificial life of ours; we keep the senses perpetually stimu- 
lated with a million ideas of the Eternal Feminine; and our 
very language reflects the strain. The Western civilization is 
using all its arts, its sciences, its philosophy in stimulating 
and exaggerating and exacerbating the thought of sex. * * 
* It pollutes literature, creates and fosters a hundred vices, 
accentuates the misery of those devoted by the law of life as 
the victims of lust. It turns art from Nature to sex. It cul- 
tivates one esthetic faculty at the expense of all the rest." 

From one who had practised literature and journalism in 
the West, and who is credited with unusual experiences, this 
is sufficiently thorough. But the subject is a large one and 
Lafcadio has left me a few things to say. 
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Sex, by which I mean The Woman, is written all over the 
literature of the day and the hour. As I have hitherto said, 
it is the staple of journalism, there being nothing else be- 
twixt heaven and earth that is not regarded as purely negligi- 
ble by comparison. This rule of our journalism authorizes a 
concentration of effort that 3delds not seldom fearful results. 
The majority of sexual crimes are, beyond question, due to 
newspaper suggestion; — ^you may easily convince yourself of 
this by noting how the journalistic exploitation of a crime of 
this sort is quickly and, as it were, responsively followed by 
others of like nature. And, as I have in an earlier article 
pointed out, the most terribly alluring figure in the eye of 
our popular journalism is the Prostitute, the Phryne of the 
social heights or depths, by, for or through whom murder and 
crimes scarcely less dark are committed. About the shrine 
of this Infama Dea our journalists abase themselves, or march 
by in phallic procession ; — she is also deeply considered in the 
calculations of the Business Office. 

What I have called the Overwhelming Feminine is other- 
wise and variously borne witness to in our newspaper press. 
Sexual sin is, of course, the favorite theme, but if through 
some failure of the journalistic providence, this can not be 
had for the morning or evening edition, then anything about 
The Woman, in order to save our circulation! I take these 
headings at random from the first newspaper to hand — ^it hap- 
pens not to be a "yellow" one: 

GIRL WHO REFUSED 2,000 PROPOSALS DESCRIBES 
HER IDEAL OF MAN. 

HE MUST NOT BECOME JEALOUS IF HIS WIFE HAS SEVERAL MEN 

FRIENDS. HE MUST OWN GOOD HORSES OR AN AUTOMOBILE 

AND HAVE LOTS OF MONEY. 



YOUNG WOMAN DECLARES MARRIED MAN TO BE 
HER AFFINITY. 



CANT MAKE HER EYES BEHAVE. 

DIVORCE DEFENDANT CARRIES ON FLIRTATION WITH A JUROR. 
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FROM CHORUS TO CORONET. 

FLUFFY OPENWORK TO WED THE EARL OF MUSHINGTON. 



HOW TO RULE A HUSBAND. 

MRS. LIGHTHEAD ADVISES THE RAINY DAISIES TO FEED HIM A 
LITTLE JEALOUSY- 



GLADYS UNDISMAYED. 

WILL FACE THREE WEDDING CEREMONIES TO GET HER COUNT. 



FOR "PRINCESS ALICE." 

RUSSIAN TRAVELERS HAVE TO GIVE UP PULLMAN SECTION TO HER. 

One might go on endlessly illustrating the Overwhelming 
Feminine, but that is the business of the newspapers and the 
other magazines. The terrible vision of Schopenhauer — ^men 
rising up to crush by force of arms the attempted dominance 
of women — is not indeed fully justified by these exhibits of 
American journalism as reflecting the feminized sentiment of 
our civilization. Still, it makes Schopenhauer more readable, 
if not more acceptable as a social prophet. 



Turn we now to literature as distinguished from journal- 
ism, the distinction often being no great matter. Lafcadio 
Ream's Japanese pupils, could not imderstand why Western 
young people should have so much trouble in the common- 
place affair of marriage, the same being quite differently reg- 
ulated in the Land of the Sunrise. Li Hung Chang once gave 
expression to this feeling of Oriental wonder and stupefaction 
when his carriage was held up on Fifth avenue by a crowd 
besieging a spectacular wedding. "What!" exclaimed the 
Great Man of the East, "Is all this mobbing and uproar be- 
cause two young people are about to enter into sexual rela- 
tions? By Confucius, but this is a marvelous country!" And 
to avoid seeing good rice abused he gave orders to drive down 
a side street . . . 
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This botheration of courtship and marriage and of- 
ten enough a dififerent kind of post-nuptial trouble, about 
which the novels have less to say, makes the staple of Wes- 
tern fiction. In its more repressed and conventional forms, 
it fills the so-called standard magazines, most of which give 
the feeling of having been written by the same contributors, 
edited by the same editors, and illustrated by the same artists. 
There is always a picture of a woman — The Woman — on the 
cover, and there be many pictures of her inside. Without the 
Pictorialized Feminine and the "ads," success is judged to be 
impossible by the great men of the magazine trade; — ^the lit- 
erature is used only as a "filler" and reads like an after- 
thought. 

One illustration of the Overwhelming Feminine gleaned 
from the magazines must suffice. The best known woman poet 
in America, a writer of strong passional impulse, not long ago 
wrote a poem denouncing War, that was as heartily praised as 
it was widely read and quoted. In this poem she urged wo- 
men the world over to stop bearing children until men shall 
make an end of War. It needs no Solomon to point out that 
the effectual carrying out of this program might result in 
moral conditions quite as bad as those of any war could be; 
but women poets are not expected to be logical. Her argu- 
ment, divested of poetry, was one very familiar to Eve and 
since to all her daughters: Until you get what you want, 
don't give the man what he wants. 

But what a naive disclosure of the Overwhelming Femi- 
nine! . . . 

In books, especially books written by women, we get the 
fruit of super-feminism at its ripest and rankest. Such books 
may not be, certainly are not, literature in any solid or vital 
sense, but they are valuable for that petty observation in which 
women writers usually excel, and they are interesting for their 
unmorality and their utter lack of reserve in treating of the 
sex relation. In this latter respect they make the most hard- 
ened male writer feel like a boy in his first pair of long pants. 
They find a new thrill for the most sated of us. They almost 
rediscover our lost innocence — only to take it away again! 
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They know how the man feels as well as the woman: herein 
is their advantage — no man ever knows how the woman feels. 
Hence their success in writing novels of the erotic, passional, 
super- feminine type. I shall never cease to marvel at the un- 
chaste unchastity, the modest immodesty of literary women. 

A good example is "The Helpmate" by May Sinclair, an 
English writer with several warm novels to her credit — ^with 
the fear of Comstock upon me I pass by her sister aphrodis- 
iaquey the author of "Three Weeks." Miss Sinclair is a true 
child of her era — she can see nothing in the world but sex. In 
her art it is the one thing needful, the one thing predominant, 
and it must be added, the one thing interesting. The story 
opens with the heroine in bed with .her husband — they are 
in their honeymoon. Miss Sinclair indeed never strays far 
from the Bed — it is always handy at emotional crises and 
truly it is mbre entertaining and convincing than some of 
her sawdust puppets. Super-femininism is the note of this 
book — I have already said that. When the heroine learns that 
her just-wedded husband has had an intrigue ?ind a mistress, 
we read that 

"she loathed her womanhood that was yesterday as sacred 
to her as her own soul. Through him she had conceived a 
thing hitherto unknown to her, a passionate consciousness of 
her body. She hated the hands that had held him, the feet 
that had gone with him, the lips that had touched him, the eyes 
that had looked at him to love him." 

Then follows a kind of estrangement between these two 
which irritates more than it convinces and which, if the au- 
thor had only known her business, was, if credible at all, a 
mere effect of jealous passion. So a man writer would have 
treated it, but that is not the way of the super-femininist 
There is, of course, the usual feminine facility of. "fine writ- 
ing" and even a vapid attempt at pietism (English High 
Church) here and there, with sex, sex, sex behind it all. But 
after a hundred pages or so of this kind of futility. Miss Sin- 
clair seems to think that it is about time to "play ball" (she 
will pardon the Americanism for its force), or perhaps she 
is overcome by a recollection of "Madame Bovary/* in which 
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famous work there is also a remarkable Bed. Whatever the 
cause, with scarcely a note of warning she disposes of the 
wife's impracticable chastities and beguiles the unsuspecting 
reader into an ambush. And thus she does it: — 

He led her to her tree where she seated herself regally as 
before. He poured his sheaves of hyacinth as tribute into her 
lap. He stretched himself beside her and love stirred in her 
heart, unforbidden, as in a happy dream. He watched the 
movements of her delicate fingers as they played with the 
tangled hyacinth bells. Her hands were wet with the thick 
streaming juice of the torn stalks; she stretched them out to 
him helplessly. He knelt before her and spread his hand- 
kerchief on his knees, and took her hands and wiped them. 
She let them rest in his for a moment and with a low, pant- 
ing cry, he bowed his head and covered them with kisses. At 
his cry her lips parted. And as her soul had called to him 
across the spiritual ramparts, so her eyes said to him, "Come !" 
— and he knew that with all her body and soul she yearned to 
him and consented." 

* * * 

Somehow one thinks better of Flaubert after reading this 
and perhaps for the first time realizes the perfect art and 
truth of the great scene of Emma Bovar/s woodland ride 
with her lover; whilst the magic words privileged to haunt 
the memory are not May Sinclair's — 

"Something sweet seemed to come out of the trees!" 



Now the value of the foregoing and other like scenes in 
Miss Sinclair's story — ^there are plenty of them and there is 
nearly always a Bed! — from the view-point of this article, is 
their being true to super-feminmism if not to nature. The 
book is really important as an unconscious revelation of the 
tyranny which iht sex idea exercises over women. Miss 
Sinclair's women can neither think nor talk of an)rthing else. 
In their lives, as in the chronicle thereof, nothing else is vital, 
nothing else matters. We are told that Majendie goes to 
business, and Miss Sinclair condescends vaguely to tell us 
something about it. We are not conscious of having acquired 
any definite information, but feel sure that we could attend 
to it as well as Majendie himself, so exclusively bent is he. 
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first upon thawing out his wife's frozen moralities, and, later 
on, in making love to a humble mistress whom he took to 
make up to him a natural deprivation. This book is another 
and needless proof of the feminine incapacity to make a true 
picture of life outside the realm of sexual emotion or love, 
which is pretty apt to be the same thing. 

Therein, as I have sufficiently shown, Miss Sinclair spares 
neither effort nor frankness — she tells us all she knows, which 
is femininism, if not art She glorifies her sex — ^The Woman. 
As she depicts her, woman is the conqueror. She is the 
desire of the world, whether she will or no; she is its grati- 
fication at her own sweet pleasure. Her body is a divine 
mystery which to regard physiologically were a sacrilege: 
if yielded to men at all, it should be given to them only upon 
conditions that shall make to them for righteousness. Man 
is a poor worm of the dust whom sovereign woman may or 
may not of her gracious will save from despair and death. 
He could be managed all right (this is evidently Miss Sin- 
clair's reasoning) if it were not for other weak women who 
out of sheer love and pity (God bless them!) give him what 
sterner female virtue denies. So it is wom^n herself, in the 
end, who interferes with the logically fatal outcome of super- 
femininism. Little as May Sinclair's hothouse fable teaches, 
it may help us to understand this by the contrasted types of 
the super-feminine Anne and the merely feminine Maggie. . . . 

Always the world is lost and saved through woman! I am 
myself so far a child of my era that I can not forbear end- 
ing with this piece of super-feminine sentiment. Toujours 
la femme! God help us all: we are delivered into her hand! 

Michael Monahan. 
Jl Jl Jl 

Mr. W. D. Howells is of the opinion that a poet should not 
accept pay for his poetry. Mr. Howells is without prejudice — 
he has never written a poem. 



To Young Author: No, George Sylvester Viereck's new 
book, "The House of the Vampire," is not a thinly disguised 
satire on the publishing trade. 
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Co a Cenant* 

You found this house, dear lady, overrun 
With noisome things that wait upon decay. 
All pent within it moldering in the gray. 

Sick gloom of long disuse whose webs were spun 

Through all its halls. You entered, and the sun 
And God's air coming with you, swept away 
All ugliness and squalor, on that day 

When first your life-long leasehold was begun. 

You tell me now your house, this heart of mine, 

Is warm and ever-beautiful and fair, 
And call me benefactor, nor divine 

How little debt you owe, how much I bear 
To you who made this shabby place a shrine 
On that sweet day when first you entered there. 

T. Aug. Daly. 
Jl Jl Jl 

In f/hrhh RalU* 

When the tenor in the opera by Balfe declared that he 
dreamt that he dwelt in marble halls, the intention was no 
doubt to indicate the luxury that would most potently appeal 
to the imagination of the multitude. Between the dream, or 
the song, of marble, however, and marble itself, there is the 
usual gulf that lies 'twixt fact and fancy. Dwelling in marble 
halls may be the depth of discomfort, as anyone who has 
traveled, in Italy, for example, can tell you. The dream of 
marble halls is one of the earliest of our childish memories; 
the dream of sunny Italy is surely another; Italy herself has 
her moods and her marble to dispel both those dreams. If 
it were not for the hotels, indeed, the wayfarer about Europe 
might easily retain some of his dreams unsullied. Tho many 
a wise traveler might prefer to do so, one cannot always 
depend upon a peasant's dish of eggs and bread and wine, 
and a rude cot in his hut In every country save our own — 
imagine the result if one expected food and lodging from 
the first American farmer one encountered on a journey! — 
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it is possible to take such peasant's potluck now and again, 
but in the main there must be occasions and places where 
one is left to the mercies of the hotel. Of all things unmerci- 
ful, then, surely the hotel of Italy is the most so. Cold, damp, 
dank marble everywhere! Marble floors, walls, ceilings, dec- 
orations, furnishings! The past, recorded in marble, is un- 
doubtedly interesting ; but one hardly cares to live in it Which 
is what one has to do in the average Italian hotel. 

Outside the sun may be shining, or the rain may be pour- 
ing ; whatever it be outdoors, that is still preferable to indoors 
in Italy. Cold is nothing; one may be a very frost-fiend, and 
yet shiver in the dismal damp of Italian interiors. Shivering 
thus, deprived of the countless lounging, smoking, reading, 
writing and drawing-rooms, steam-heated, or open-grated, 
that we are accustomed to in our American hotels, what 
boots it to know that the dank marble that encloses us was 
once a noted palace? 

In Milan, one gusty March lately, the matter of malarial 
marble was at its most essential depth of deadliness. In one 
hotel some alterations were still incomplete; added to the 
mouldy scent of ancient marble was that of new mortar 
and wet paint. One either went to bed, if one desired warmth, 
or one went out into the bleak rains that visit Lombardy in 
spring-time. One wandered about the finest shopping arcade 
in the world, the Victor Emmanuel Gallery, until one was 
heartily sick of it; one went to service in the Duomo until 
one decided that a darky camp-meeting was a good deal 
more impressive; one speculated whether to hear "LaTraviata" 
in the Scala, or "The Geisha," butchered to make an Italian 
holiday. One saw the Lombard gentles driving two-wheeled 
carts that looked for all the world as if they had come from 
Hempstead or East Williston. One admired the trig soldiers; 
spent anxious moments keeping a surplus of garlic out of one's 
food; did this and that; and then, at the end of it all, returned 
to one's hotel. . . . The rest is marble and miasma. 

For the chill of the marble is not all. The damp does not 
prevent a close, almost fetid air prevailing in these houses. 
In Italy you have the damp and the bad air; in the rest of 
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Europe — except England— you have only the bad air. It is 
a peculiarity of the Continental Europeans that they will sit 
outdoors, go walking or what not, all you please ; but the 
moment they are in four walls, be it house, or railway train, 
they fight against the fresh air to the last breath. As result 
we have houses cold yet foul in air; theatres pestilent with 
unwashed odors; trains fetid with assorted dirtiness. The 
German calls the Italian dirty, and yet prefers his own thea- 
tres to be redolent of beer and boots. Bad air is the Contin- 
ental substitute for properly heated rooms; fresh air in four 
walls is considered a danger to the health. So there you are : 
in the southern regions you have palatial marble and dismal 
damp, in the northern stuffy furniture and stuffy atmosphere. 
If an American hotel could be found anywhere between 
Palermo and the Hook of Holland, what a paean of joy would 
go up from thousands of discommoded, disgruntled, devita- 
lised travelers from the land of blizzards. Blizzards — ^yes, 
come to think of it, if one could not have hotels in the Ameri- 
can manner, a good blizzard might accomplish a little of the 
needful in Europe : it might blow some of the foul air out of 
the hotels, out of all the houses there. 

They bow you in, they scrape you out; they assemble in 
droves, do the hotel servants, to help you on with your clothes ; 
all of which you pay for, twice over; but of actually useful 
service and of fresh air the entire continent has but little. 
There are, of course, plenty of hotels, in plenty of places, 
where you can, for insane American rates, command all the 
comforts of home. But it is not such internationally famous 
inns that I now have in mind. Those famous inns are on the 
beaten tracks, dusty with the tread of countless millionaires. 
One caravansary for millionaires is as much like another, 
the world over, as one dollar is like another. It is when one 
gets off the beaten track, yet depends on hotels, that the damp 
and the bad air assail one in the European winter and spring. 

Getting out of the rut, after all, is the wish of all who 
travel sensibly. For that, I suppose, one must risk even the 
hotels. Eventually, the game may still be worth the candles 
they put into your bill. You may, for example, find a corner 
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of Italian Tirol, just south of Brenner, that will repay you 
for all you have suflFered. The snows are above you, white 
under the mid-day sun, while in your garden roses blow 
to blossoming. The wine of the country, fruity as burgundy, 
with a bouquet as of port, can exptmge many evil memories ; 
and there are inns where you may get such an omelette aux 
confitures as four times its price would not buy in America. 
There in the sunshine and the snow, you can be properly at 
peace; you will hear, in this corner of Austria, only Italian, 
and neither Americans nor motor-cars will break in upon 
your valleys or your mountains. Between you and even the 
fashionable invalidism of Meran there are still plenty of 
snowcapped mountains. You may have, if you like, a Cardinal 
or a Count, or a Capuchin monk as neighbor ; the Alps harbor 
all creeds and breeds and ask no questions. Rest, and quiet, 
and peace, — ^here they are at last 

Don't ask me where. The gates of that paradise shall not 
open if my pen be the key. But if ever I see the American 
army at the gates, I promise a terrible revenge for all that 
my brethren and I have suffered in the frosty marble inter- 
iors of southern Europe. I shall get even at one blow ; I shall 
flood the world with marble from that corner of the moun- 
tains. For that range there in Tirol has that much marble, 
and more. Let an American millionaire once realize the 
marble and mineral wealth there, and it would be all up with 
the place as a haven of refuge from the world. 

But — what a sweet revenge such a marbleization of the 
world would be for all the damp,, the bad air, the discomfort 
one has suffered in the four walls of Europe! 

Percival Pollard. 
Jl Jl Jl 

A financial expert figures out that the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican money in titled marriages was one of the causes of the 
late panic. Here's a version of "Hands Across the Sea," and 
in our pockets, that may hold a terror even for the snobocracy. 



Living, Abraham Lincoln saved the country; dead, he ap- 
pears to be saving some of the magazines. 

It 
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Morning* 

I 

Never star was in the sky, 
Winter winds went wailing by; 
Not a violet was in bloom, 
Not a rainbow rimmed the gloom; 
But the light's on cot and clod; 
Earth is happy, and, thank God, 
It's morning ! 

II 

Morning on the holy hills. 
Meadows that enfold the rills ; 
Morning in the heavens of blue. 
Morning in the eyes of you; 
In the dear and dreaming eyes 
Where the kind God made my skies. 
It's morning! 

Ill 

From a sorrow wild and deep 
Weariness hath led to sleep; 
Past the storm, and past the strife, 
Love hath led us back to life — 
It's morning ! 

Frank L. Stanton- 
Jl Jl Jt 

for CboBC rabo andcretanct 

As of old above the Ark of the Covenant, twin angels knelt 
upon the shrine with wings that touched. On the cloth of 
the altar in letters of fire, the inscription shone forth: "For 
Those Who Understand." 

Shadowy aisles of tall trees stretched endlessly, hiding yet 
leading to this secret place of the forest where Joy and Grief, 
twin servitors of Love, wait for those who dare the approach. 
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At the turning of the ways, One stood sentinel — ^lest any 
draw near unworthily to perish at the foot of the altar. 

The outside crowd, unaware of the existence of the shrine, 
cast no thought thither. At times, stirred by a vague uneasi- 
ness, one detached himself from the mass and sear<:hed a little 
while. 

Yet of all who searched, few ventured so far as the entrance 
to this last vista or, their strength exhausted, turned back on 
the threshold deserted of their ideals. 

For none might kneel empty-hearted at the inmost shrine 
of Love; hence the sentinel whose countenance shone with 
great majesty kept the turning of the ways. 

It was twilight. The woman hated the time because it had 
taken the man away from her. The dread monitor advanced 
to meet her as she hastened down the shadowy aisles; yet 
the woman looked not upon his face nor heeded his warning. 
Straight to the shrine of love she came by right and crouched 
in a little broken heap, burying her face in the golden fringe 
of the altar. 

Then the curtain that hung before the shrine stirred as by 
a mighty wind and a voice demanded : 

"By what right is the woman come?" 

"This is she who loves him who died yestereve," the Angel 
of Joy answered in her stead. 

A moment the woman raised her face and looked wonder- 
ingly into the eyes of her vanished joy. 

"He loved her not." Grief shadowed the suppliant with his 
wings. 

Then the woman cast her arms around the knees of the 
angel and all her love for him who loved her not and all her 
shame of womanhood shook her body as she clung. Yet 
was she conscious of the man who had been taken away. 

"I have not harmed him," she moaned, "where is he now 
that I may still love and serve him.. Lord?" 

Again the wind stirred the curtain above the aUar, and 
lo, a mighty silence fell upon the forest, the hidden shrine, 
those who served, and she who sacrificed there — and the 
woman listened with all her soul unto the silence. 
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"Afterwards — ^the man knew. And he loves, oh yes, he 
loves her . . . now!" 

Then Grief spread his wings and the Angel of Joy descended 
and clasped the woman's hand. Up the shadowy aisle they 
passed together into the outer day. 

Jane Beloing. 
Jl Jl Jt 

Cbe ColontVe puticK 

There is a draught made by a man for men, 
Of things that are upon this world of ours, 
Which when theyVe quaffed, and never until then. 
Become they gods, and rule the flying hours. 

The fragrant Lemon's golden yellow gleam. 
The pale green Lime and spicy Orange red. 
The pungent fibrous mellow balmy Pine, 
With sweetness of the Sugar-cane is fed; 
And then there follow dreamy bronze-like drops 
Of life-blood fused from languid Orient Tea, 
While after it, like amber fire, the Rum 
Doth creep and dash into the foaming sea. 
Then o'er its restless wave with lightning speed. 
Imperial Liqueur here and there now plays, 
While presently, like sunshine after storm, 
Descends a flood of Sauterne's golden rays. 
TJien in this royal sea of perfumed balm 
An Isle of Ice appears, all crystal cool, 
That seems to quench the ardent waters 'round 
Into a silent sunny meadowed pool. 

But he who quaffs this peaceful rippling wave. 
Will find his blood so fired with magic lore, 
That never to this common world again 
Can he return, and be the same as yore. 

IsoBEL Henderson Floyd 
Jl Jl Jl 
The Countess of Warwick on her late visit to his country 
absolutely cut the Four Hundred. A gratifying proof that 
Socialism improves the moral tone of the aristocracy. 
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Tertaine* 

Ah ! the mystery of the human soul ! The mystery of hu- 
man personality! The mystery of evil! The mystery of rap- 
ture! The mystery of dreams that sound their trumpet calls 
to the greater beatitudes, and the mystery of the impish 
voices in the blood that call men to the dust and the gutter! 

Paul Verlaine, with the seven mystic stars of poetic beatifi- 
cation in his hair and his feet stuck deep in the garbage of 
earth; Paul Verlaine gnawed by the rats of desire at the 
same time that his soul was being fed by the white doves 
with the lilies in their mouths that fly out of the ethereal fir- 
maments woven of the souls of dead poets and the opalescent 
and violet dreams of mystic aspirants — he, with his multiple 
nature and his badly knitted souls living in that pit of awk- 
ward flesh, was the representative of humanity; in his turbu- 
lent life showing us the shame of us and the glory of us. 

He was a lascivious pietist, a saint of the gutters, a muti- 
lated god, a rent and tattered Shelley, a Villon who wore his 
purple cloak to tatters, a piping young god from Olympus that 
Qiance decreed should be a spittle-shirted hanger-on at Pa- 
risian cafe tables, a split-shoe who came out from his lair in the 
wine-cellar to maunder through his immortal dreams, wrought 
in perfect words, for the delectation of a visitor who thrust 
him a franc for his pains. The scurrility of Fame! 

Like Villon and Dowson and Poe, he was a born vagabond. 
He wore no halter, he had no instinct for place, he was a rub- 
ber ball in the hands of Circumstance. Vagabondage is the 
return to primitive conditions of mankind. Of old we roved 
to consume; poets, in this the elder age of the world, rove to 
produce. New and vivid sensations are always needed to feed 
the ideas that gestate in the wombs of their imaginations. 
They are the rolling stones that gather moss, the tramps that 
transmute the mire under their feet into star-dust, the way- 
side loungers who, with that thaumaturgy which is their own 
secret, pluck roses from weed-stems. 

Verlaine's mind was sensuous. It is not hard for a psy- 
chologist to fathom the evident relation of sex to religion, the 
heavenly liaisons of the saints, the alcholic houris and the car- 
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nal passions that expand to angelic unions in the minds of 
poets like Verlaine, Rossetti, and Swinburne. 

In these men — in Verlaine especially, the aesthetic impulse 
(which is the highly evolved sex-impulse, the translation and 
apotheosis of passion) lapped at the shores of strange worlds, 
melancholy, remote, peopled by exquisite, impossible women 
who still wore their flesh about them and walked the devious 
ways of earthly passion. 

The mysticism of Verlaine, like the mysticism of all poets 
of the sensuous, was impressionistic. His moods were things. 
His dreams, erotic, tender, philosophic, created the world in 
which he lived, as alcohol or morphine will construct an em- 
pire of fancy that realizes itself in consciousness with a hun- 
dredfold greater vividness than the objects of the external 
world, because the objects of the external world lose in power 
in passing through the senses to the brain, while dreams — 
poetic evocations especially — blossom at the very sources of 
consciousness, speak directly to the soul, spurning the lying di- 
plomacy of the senses. 

Impressionistic, too, to the last degree, was the world that 
surrounded Verlaine. The chairs, the tables, the parks, the 
women, the stars came to that brain transfigured in the gold- 
en or gray raiment of his mood. They were wan and shad- 
owy spectres that murmured strange things down the alleys 
of his senses, purged by the inner poetic touch. 

There fell upon Verlaine the tragic mood, when he cloaked 
the world in black, when the days struck off nocturnes in his 
brain and he seemed to cry "Enough." 

There fell upon him the mood when life is seen as merely 
an itch, a humor on the bronzed face of a sphinx-like eternity, 
a troubled shadow moving over a level, waveless sea. 

He made his record of things with a kind of exquisite mel- 
ancholia, divining their transitoriness, their ghostly, ephefner- 
al quality. So the fountains sobbed in their white bowls and 
the golden sun-birds wept their lays in the blue heights as if 
they were aware of their nothingness and that they were only 
moods in a poet's brain — as, in turn, that poet's brain was only 
a mood of the World-Spirit. Benjamin De Casseres. 
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Bfde Calits by the editor* 

SHADOWS. 

We are shadows all and shadows we pursue. This busi- 
ness of life which we make-believe to take so earnestly, — 
what is it but a moth-chase or the play of grotesques in a 
child's magic lantern? A sudden helter-skelter of light and 
shade, a comic jumble of figures thrown for a moment on the 
screen, and then . . . darkness! 

Children of the shadow, to the Shadow we return at last; 
but the very essence of our life is fluid, evanishing always. 
The minute, the day, the hour, the year, — ^who can lay hands 
on them? — and yet in our humorous fashion we speak of 
these as fixed and stable things, subject to our control. Mean- 
time and all time, dream delivers us unto dream, while life 
lends to its most tangible aspects something shadowy and 
spectral, as the vapors clothe the horizon with mystery. 

The things we call realities, in our vain phrase, that enter 
most deeply into the warp of our lives, these are also dream- 
stuff, kindred of the Shadow. Our consciousiless from which 
we dare to apprehend immortality, can only look backward 
into the realm of dream and shadow, or forward into the realm 
of shadow and dream. I am at this moment more stricken 
at the heart with the sorrow of a song that my mother 
crooned to me, a child, in the firelight many years ago, than 
with all the griefs I have since known. Shadows, all shad- 
ows 1 With my house full of romping, laughing children, 
there falls now upon my heart the tiny shadow of a lost babe 
. . . and I beat helpless hands against the iron mystery 
of death. 

But the living, too, are shadows, not less pitiable than 
they whom death has taken from our sight. Nay, it is more 
sad to be the shadow of a shadow than to clasp the final 
darkness. 

Tell me, O dear love, where now is the face that once 
showed me all the heaven I cared to know, the form that 
made the rapture of my youth, the spell which filled my breast 
with delicious pain, the lips whose touch so coy, so rarely 
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gained, was honey, and myrrh, and wine? Oh, say not that 
she, too, is of the shadow! .... 

Nay, she is here at thy side and has never left thee, but 
is in all things the same — look again! Alas! this is not the 
face that charmed my youth, this is not the form that filled 
my dreams — and her eyes were clear as the well-springs of 
Paradise. But oh, for pity of it, let not my poor love know 
that her dear enrapturing self, with our precious dream in 
which we drew down heaven to earth, is gone forever into 
the Shadow. . . . 

We are shadows all, living ghosts, so slight of memory 
and consciousness that we seem to die many deaths ere the 
final one. The illusion we name life is intermittent — ^hardly 
can we recall what happened day before yesterday. Even the 
great events of life (as we phrase them) do but feebly stamp 
our weak consciousness. By a fiction which everyone knows 
to be false, we make a pretence of feeling much and deeply. 
'Tis a handsome compliment to our common nature, but the 
truth is we rarely feel— out substance is too thin and ghost- 
like. 

As shadows we fly each other and are never really in con- 
tact. This is the profound deception of love, the pathos of 
the human tragedy. The forms we would clasp make them- 
selves thin air; we strain at a vacuum and a shade — aye, in 
the most sacred embraces of love we hold . . . nothing! 
Less hard is it to scale the walls of heaven than to compass 
our desire. But now at last we are to be satisfied, to have 
our fill of this dear presence which spells for us the yearning 
and the mystery of love: in the very rapture of possession 
we feel the eternal cheat. 

Yet, whilst we lament ever that we can not lay hands on 
those we love, shadows that we are, no more sure are we of 
ourselves. This shadow of me eludes even myself as I am 
eluded by the shadows of others in the great phantasmal show 
around me. I know this shadow of me volatile, uncertain, 
ever escaping from under the hand, and if I were not so busy 
chasing my own shadow — the evanescent Me — I should have 
more leisure for hunting other moths and shadows. The old 
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Greeks figured this change and fugacity in the mythic Pro- 
teus ; but they missed the deeper sense of it 

There was a shadow of me last year that I had some cause 
of quarrel with, and we parted unkindly. Where is it? — 
gone forever. Wiser now, I would gladly make peace with 
that shadow. It meant honestly, I must confess, tho often 
it sinned and blimdered — ^but never more will it walk the 
earth. Other shadows of me have likewise escaped, leaving 
similar accounts unsettled (they never do put their affairs 
in order) — not to be settled now, I dare say, until the Great 
Audit. 

I would not care to recall all those shadows of myself,, 
even had I the power, as I would not wish to live my life over 
again, without leave to change it (he is a fool or a liar who 
says otherwise.) But I may confess a weakness for One 
that vanished years ago, leaving me too soon: a shadow of 
youthful hope and high purpose that could do much to refresh 
this jaded heart, dared I but look upon it. Oh, kind Master 
of the Show, grant me once more to see that shadow on the 
screen ! Unworthy as I am, let me look on it again and strive 
to gather new hope from its imperishable store. I know it 
dreamed of a holier love than I have realized ; of nobler aims 
than I have had strength to reach; of crowns and triumphs 
that I shall never claim. It believed only in good (God 
knows!) and since it left me, without any cause that I can 
remember, I have known much ^vil. Yet is it still the essen- 
tial me, soul of my soul, spirit of my spirit, and so must it 
be through the eternities. I can not be separated from that 
Brightness, that Innocency, that Hopefulness which once 
was I — call it back for but an instant to give peace to my 
soul! 

Vain appeal! — a. shadow calling unto the Shadow. 

(Republished by request.) 



TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

"This is the land where things are to be, but have not been 
and are not yet. If there is any semblance of the present 
here, it is an illusion in which you had better not confide. 
Everything here is provisional merely. Graft itself is pro- 
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visional, and all the squalor of our cities is the symbolic ex- 
pression of the universal expectance in which our life here is 
held. The costliness, the uncouthness, the unmannerliness 
which strike so sickeningly to the heart of the sensitive home- 
comer when his ship docks at the end of her voyage, have in 
them the promise of the civiilzation which may be ours when 
we shall be true to the hopes of the fathers. 

"Every one who comes home from Europe is aware of 
something American in his psychical experience of the first 
moment. It is something that daunts, that discourages, that al- 
most terrifies." 

All of which is gracefully said by Mr. W. D. Howells in 
Harper's Magazine; but it may be worth while to point out 
that there is another view of the subject not less pregnant 
with human interest and not less deserving of attention than 
that of the "sensitive homecomer" returning from his Euro- 
pean holiday. I allude to the view of the immigrant landing 
at Ellis Island, to whom in no small degree the future des- 
tinies of this country are committed. 

Not long ago I had occasion to go to Ellis Island when 
there was waiting at the Government station an unusually 
large consignment of immigrants, mostly from Central and 
Southern Europe. There were many Jews, Russian and Aus- 
trian, plenty of Greeks and Hungarians, with the unfailingly 
numerous contingent from sunny Italy. A crowd more faith- 
fully representative of one plane of Old World civilization is 
seldom seen at our gates. Among them were old, middle- 
aged and young, men, women and children speaking a babel 
of foreign tongues and looking with pathetic eagerness through 
the bars of the immigrant pen where, with surely little enough 
decency and comfort, we coop them up pending their being 
approved as worthy of the blessings of liberty. 

To shut up a human being in a cage and set guards over 
him infallibly gives him, — ^no matter how innocent and harm- 
less he may be, — something of the aspect of a wild beast (man, 
by the way, is the only animal who does this to his kind). So, 
naturally, these immigrants did not appear to the best ad- 
vantage — ^nay, rather, by the devices of our own astute and ap- 
prehensive Government, they were forced to appear at a worst 
which did not properly belong to them. Yet, whilst making 
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the fullest allowance for this, one could not fail to see in those 
forms and faces the indisguisable stigmata of that benign Eu- 
ropean civilization "which the natives have been thousands of 
years in creating," and which Mr. Howells promises us may be 
ours (God forbid!) — "when we shall be true to the hopes of 
the fathers." 

What were the signs of that gracious older civilization, 
branded and stamped indelibly upon these humble waiters at 
our threshold? — 

Poverty, inherited and hopeless, of many generations; pov- 
erty that libels God*s handiwork and lights the human eye 
with the furtive, ferocious glare of the wolf. 

Toil, brutalj unremitting toil that robs from manhood its 
hope and dignity — from womanhood its form of grace, making 
a hideous travesty of the Divine intent; — toil that takes from 
age its ordained blessing of peace and rest, — from youth its 
dawn and spring of joy. Toil that not alone wipes out the dis- 
tinction of sex, but even annuls that of age, so that the young 
are hardly to be known from the, old! 

Ignorance, which the greatest of all poets has denounced as 
the "curse of God," but here is seen to be the carefully 
wrought work of men, and proclaims itself by the sunk fore- 
head, the dull eye, the soul denied the kindling torch of Ed- 
ucation. 

Fear, which is the near kin of Ignorance and the born child 
of Poverty and Hopeless Labor; Fear, incredulous of human 
kindness from the terrible transmitted experience of genera- 
tions, — ^Fear that shrinks from humanity itself— oh, blessed 
work of that older civilization! — 

But I have not the heart to dwell upon the manifold dis- 
figurements which denoted the presence of these Four Wit- 
nesses of the nobler civilization of Europe, the regret for which 
darkens the home-coming of certain Americans. The theme is 
one (to borrow Mr .Howells's strong expression) — "that 
daunts, that discourages, that almost terrifies." 

Let us then drop this part of the subject as too painful; — 
and, besides, does not Mr. Howells assure us that it will 
take a few thousand years yet to naturalize the blessings of 
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European civilization amongst us? We wish Mr. Howells no 
mischance save as a prophet of his country's future. 

I venture to believe that it would have smitten sorely upon 
the tender heart of an altrurian like Mr. W. D. Howells, to 
mark the tearful, almost frantic haste of these misguided peo- 
ple at Ellis island to be freed from their durance that they 
might at once behold and experience . . . "the costliness, 
the uncouthness, the unmannerliness which strike so sicken- 
ingly to the heart of the sensitive homecomer when his ship 
docks at the end of her voyage." A profound student of hu- 
manity like Mr. W. D. Howells could not fail to be strongly 
impressed with the sight, — and he would not have to go and 
come from Europe in order to taste the "psychical experience" 
here referred to. 

But — and of course I do not expect Mr. Howells to answer 
this — what is become of the old American spirit, the true spir- 
it of the fathers, when such namby-pamby heresy is written 
for their comfortable descendants? Have we lost the bracing 
faith of democracy with the rise of a moneyed class that 
would be glad to forget its antecedents? Unto what issues 
would the amiable Mr. Howells lead us? 



A RIFT IN HIS LUTE. 

"My plain song is not heard," yawps the tuneful Traubel, 
inheritor of the Camden Lyre ; but after looping a few loops of 
Whitmanesque poesy, he comes smiling round a curve with 
the naive admission, — 

"And yet my song is heard because I hear it with my own 
ears." 

This is not strictly consistent, but consistency is not the jew- 
el of the Muse Traubelian, who often saith a thing in order 
to unsay it. 

"I make use of my own voice and follow my own feet," ' 
proceedeth Horace playfully, and of a truth it were easier 
for him than for another to follow his devious poetic feet. 
Then with a fine burst of optimism he cries out,— 

"Tho I sing forever and I alone hear my song, 
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"I am audience enough and I cheer my journey with sweet 
acclaim." 

Here speaketh the true Camden oracle. Did not Walt 
vaunt his sufficiency unto himself? — ^then why not Horace? 
The slight lapse of candor is covered by poetic license, else it 
might be asked by the unimaginative how, if Horace were his 
sole audience, should the "Conservator," that gem of purest 
ray serene, continue to shine upon a darkened world?. . . . 

The entire chant — it is three columns long — ^is admirably 
free from the pessimistic note on which poets who think 
themselves neglected are too apt to dwell. However, lest a 
thing too perfect should cloy, there are two exceptions where 
Horace falls below himself, as it were, and suffers the rift in 
his lute to appear. I mark these: — 

"The President sits high in the state and does not hear me ; 

"The editor taking the lead in following public opinion does 
not hear me." 

The references are, of course, to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder. For the former it may well be 
pleaded that he has many voices to hear besides his own meg- 
aphonic and multisonous organ, and as for Mr. Gilder, it need 
not be forgotten, because fate has made him an editor, that 
he is also a poet : Now when was there ever a poet who list- 
ened to the song of another as to his own? . . . 

Something of patience the Camden oracles have yet to teach 
their chosen interpreter. 



ALTRURIAN VOICES. 

In that quiet garden of Altruria which my friend Dr. Wm. 
J. Robinson of Mt. Morris Park West, Harlem, has made his 
own, there seems to reign perfect peace as well as boundless 
love for all mankind. The Doctor cerebrates only for "peo- 
ple with ideals" and his creed is a nobly simple one, "We be- 
lieve in humanity" . . . "when not on the do," I would 
humbly amend. 

When I first heard of the Doctor's intent to publish a maga- 
zinelet called "Altruria," I thought the name a rather happy 
one and the business venture ill-advised. It seemed to me that 
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in spite of many generous and praise-worthy efforts along this 
line (my own included), the world, — ^which means the mass of 
people who buy and read magazines, — ^was not yet ripe for 
Altruria, and that a publisher preaching the gospel of peace 
and unselfishness might achieve little more than the approval 
of his own conscience. Having had some experience in kind, 
I knew the printer is not paid in this coin nor grocer's bills 
liquidated. So I had my qualms for "Altruria," but I kept 
them to myself, as I like people to do regarding my affairs, 
and said no word to discourage my friend. And now Vm 
more than glad I did not, for I have been listening with an at- 
tentive ear to the voices in "Altruria" and I am convinced 
that the Doctor will make a go of it. In the chorus of har- 
monious voices prophetic of the Better Day now rising from 
this pleasant corner of Altruria, I detect these hopeful and in- 
spiring accents: — 

"Frauds, humbugs, blood-sucking quacks, brainless me- 
diums, cunning villains." 

"McFadden and the author of that novel do not deserve 
jail, but they certainly deserve a whipping." 

"Ignorant, illiterate, conscienceless fakers." 

"To call the learned Dr. Reich a silly donkey would be im- 
polite and undignified; but that's just what he is." 

"Bums, drunkards, degenerate specimens, moral lepers, in- 
tellectual skunks, benighted bigots, fake reformers." 

"To think that impudent characters of the Tucker type pa- 
rade in the mask of reformers and claim to want to lead 
mankind to a better life, to higher ideals where friendship 
and love will blossom and where man will call man brother ! 

"Tucker's radiations can only be compared to those of a 
skunk." 

"One of the vilest and nastiest specimens of the sham re- 
former." 

Etc. Etc. Etc. 

I agree heartily with my learned friend Dr. Robinson that 
"the editor or writer who sulks, pouts, or takes offense at the 
least adverse criticism, is beneath criticism and has chosen the 
wrong profession." It never can be said of the Doctor — he 
can take a joke or a roast and give one. I did fear at one 
time that he was going to lead us into strange, untrodden 
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places and I hung timidly back from the portals of his Altrur- 
ia. But, bless your heart, I know the spot where he has 
brought us as a small boy knows his own back yard or the 
vacant lot at the corner. Altruria? Bet your socks! — I've 
been playing there all my life and man3r*s the jolt on the jaw 
Fve had just to keep me in the game. No hard feelings of 
course — ^after I had returned it or passed it along to another 
fellow. Fm so glad that I won't have to learn any new tricks 
in Altruria — ^not sorry either, for one does not easily take on 
fresh wrinkles in the fighting game at forty year. 

And those Altrurian voices, how familiar and home-like 
they are! — a family row or the "Banks of the Wabash" from 
a boarding-house phonograph wouldn't put you more at ease. 
I declare it gave me a thrill to hear even editors and publish- 
ers speaking quite naturally in Altruria and exhibiting those 
virtues for which the tribe of Bar abbas is justly famous. In- 
deed I had been a bit afraid that some of them might shed 
their style in a strange atmosphere and forget their manners, 
and then I knew their section of Altruria would be deadly dull. 

Dear Dr. Robinson, I don't think you'll ever prove a caveat 
to your amusing little Altruria, but I promise you and your 
readers a good time if you can only see the humor of it. 
Unluckily, I have observed that humor is not a strong point 
with Altrurians, world-reformers and promoters of the Better 
Day. 



In "We-Ism: the Religion of Humanity," my good friend 
Capt. W. E. P. French advocates socialism by prose and 
verse, all of his own make, and does the job with no lack of 
zeal and ability. I think he might have done it with fewer 
capitals; — such wholesale raiding of the upper-case font sug- 
gests the methods of the Plunderbund. But this is a very 
minor criticism. Capt French's little book strikes a higher 
note than the mass of socialistic literature and it should make 
converts in quarters where there is respect for good English. 
It may be had of the Wilshire Book Company, 200 William 
Street, New York, or of the author, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 
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A good edition of "The Ego and His Own," Max Stirner's 
terrifically iconoclastic book, is published by Benjamin R. 
Tucker, New York. It is nothing less than a dissolvent of all 
existing creeds and philosophies — ^the last word in intellectual 
nihilism. Timid souls will do wisely to shun this destructive 
thinker who with his Thor*s hammer smashes the ancient 
fabric of civilization and enthrones the Ego upon its ruins. 
Robust spirits may, however, profitably measure their strength 
with him, but even these will not find "The Ego and His Own" 
an easy book to read. That it has survived a century or so 
would seem to be proof that Dr. Stirner's proposed treatment 
of the World- Pain, tho fearfully drastic and cesarean, is not 
without points to recommend it. A mad book but a faithful 
enough S3rmptom of a mad world. 

Mr. Tucker, by the way, publishes a little magazine called 
"Liberty" which will be found easier and pleasanter reading 
than "The Ego and His Own." His modest aim is to replace 
the unscientific anarchy now labeled Law and Order, under 
which we live, with a system of scientific anarchy. Here is 
courage not much inferior to Stirner's. 



From sketches at ten dollars apiece to a reputed annual re- 
tainer of $25,000 is something of a stride, Mr. Maxwell re- 
marks. "And yet," he asks, "who shall say that Remington 
is happier to-day with his output absorbed by a single peri- 
odical than when he was a youthful free-lance doing the 
things he wanted to do and in his own way at ten dollars per 
drawing?" — Current Literature. 

Who? — Why, Remington. Try to get a little of the stuff 
away from him. 



Mr. Kipling is perhaps the only living author whose new 
books, or new poems, are events of news importance through- 
out the civilized world. — Publisher's Adv. 

True ten years ago; decidedly not true to-day. 



Early and late I have but one thing to ask of Heaven — a 
friend. 
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Our American Princess Chimay who ran away with the 
Hungarian fiddler Rigo and still later with a garlic-eating 
Italian porter, has a successful rival in horizontal fickleness 
and scabrous notoriety in the Countess de Montignoso, form- 
erly the Crown Princess Louise of Saxony. This lusty per- 
son, after several escapades since she eloped from her royal 
consort, has married an Italian singer half her age and now 
promises to be real good. Her assurances are not, however, 
received with much confidence, since the cause of the lady's 
uneasiness is one proverbially difficult to control. Her amor- 
ous adventures, together with the recent revelations of Sadism 
and other forms of degeneracy in the Imperial German Court, 
have much discredited the morals of the nobility, at least in 
American eyes. In point of fact, the German people are 
thoroughly used to this sort of thing among their lords and 
masters, nor do they regard it with special abhorrence. Lust- 
ihood of this kind is greatly esteemed among the honest Ger- 
mans, and loving royalty as they do beyond any people in the 
world, there is no royal tradition cherished by them with such 
fond pride as that of the seven hundred bastards of August 
the Strong. 



I find this in Balzac and it would be hard to cite anything 
worthier of his penetrative knowledge of life : 

"The moral senses have their laws, which are implacable, 
and we are always punished for disregarding them. There is 
one in particular which the animals themselves obey without 
discussion and invariably: it is that which tells us to avoid 
those who have once injured us, with or without intention, 
voluntarily or involuntarily. * * * We have within us an 
inward power of sight, an eye of the soiil which foresees ca- 
tastrophes ; and the repugnance that comes over us against the 
fateful being is the result of that foresight. Tho religion or- 
ders us to conquer it, distrust remains and its voice is forever 
heard." 

Few of us have ever turned a deaf ear to that voice — ^that 
divining augur of the soul — without having to pay dearly for 
it. Love is always at first sight — and its opposite. 
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Looking into my heart I find that the strongest hatreds 
I have ever felt for individuals — ^hatreds based upon tangible 
injuries and solid grievances — ^have utterly faded out in a 
short time, so that my arm has relaxed when a chance has 
presented itself to strike an old foe. 

What does this mean ? I know myself for a good hater and 
I despise the cant of turning the other cheek, the hound-like 
humility with which base men hide their rancorous hearts 
behind the Christian code. I would not exchange the hypo- 
critical kiss of peace with my enemies, not if I know myself at 
all; and yet after a time I find myself strangely lacking in 
Othello's ''hearted hatred" and that ''gall to make oppres- 
sion bitter" of which Hamlet speaks. Often it chances that 
somebody will seek to please me by recalling an old grudge 
and officiously damning the author of it — ^without provoking 
an echo in my breast or an answering pulse of resentment 

From which I conclude (tho loving an honest hater as well 
as old Sam Johnson) that kindness is the Greater Law, and, 
in spite of the theologians, I do God the honor of believing 
that, like his poor hiunan children, He is unable to hate eter- 
nally but often gives Himself the pleasure of sponging out the 
evil side of the Recording Angel's account 

It's a good thing for all of us to do— without being hounds 
or hypocrites. 



I took a copy of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, cut out the 

- advertising sections, removed the pictured lure of the Eternal 

Feminine,— i. e., the portraits of stage ladies,— and the residue 

of reading matter was about equal in quantity' to the Papyrus. 

The quality? — oh, that isn't for me to say. 



The Pope has called a halt and an about face toward the 
Past, but for a' that the world will continue its march right 
on toward the Future. "The moving finger writes" ! 



Perhaps no man really owns himself, but the luxury of 
believing that you do may be worth the most comfortable 
mental servitude. 
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I once knew a man who when he had done a particularly 
mean thing would sit down to his desk and compromise with 
his conscience by writing an article in condemnation of just 
such meanness. Nobody was deceived who really knew the 
man, but of course the public were taken in, for there is an 
amiable presumption, that a person is as good as his printed 
professions. So there are other literary moralists much in the 
public ear who prate eternally of calmness and self-control, 
freedom from passion and lofty forgiveness of injuries (real 
or fancied), whilst nursing in their private bosoms the petti- 
est spites and rancors, — aye, and that species of hate which is 
said to blind the insect. 



The Hon. Whitelaw Reid is certainly the most glacial thing 
we have ever sent to the Court of St. James's. His presence 
has so refrigerated the diplomatic American Eagle that the 
unforunate bird is losing its tail-feathers and, never of robust 
health, seems now in a fair way to go off entirely. A more 
cheerful thing it is to note that Mr. Reid's embassy cannot 
but have the effect of stiffening the fine old feudal traditions 
of the higher English society. We do get on, to be sure. 



Outside the vital fiction of the masters, which is fact trans- 
lated by genius, no sort of literature bores me so much as 
novels. I could not imagine for myself a heavier penance 
than to have to sit down to an "all-fiction" number of one 
of the so-called standard magazines. Give me fiction that 
is as good as life and I will read it to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. But who is writing such fiction to-day? 



In youth we are immortal and so take our pleasures care- 
lessly. Not until the term of life is in sight do we begin to 
enjoy ourselves with deliberate purpose. That is why the in- 
dulgences of the middle-aged are so often fatal. 



There is hardly anything in this world you may not have if 
you can only make people believe that you take them at their 
own valuation. 
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There is an amusing bishop up in Canada who demands 
that the works of Voltaire, Rousseau and Balzac be excluded 
from the public library of his town, lest they contaminate 
the minds of his flock. If it were not for a fool bishop or so, 
we might sometimes be tempted to forget the lessons of his- 
tory. As it is, we should give thanks that Balaam's ass is now 
and then moved to open his face. 



The secrets of Heaven are well kept, says Emerson. With 
a million signalling spires and a host of priests posing as the 
familiars of Deity, no authentic message ever comes to us 
from without. God is within ourselves. 



Our illusions sometimes leave us at the very moment that 
we can not distinguish them from tangible realities. We are 
near awakening, says Novalis, when we dream that we dream. 



Life is a circle: as we draw to the end we see the begin- 
ning with strange clearness. And the childhood of age recov- 
ers some illusions of the lost childhood of youth. 



No matter what your ability, you will find your master in 
the man with a stronger purpose than yours. 



The mature have a certain contempt for the illusions of 
youth, and yet all would be young again. 



What a delicious thing to know that somewhere there is 
One who loves you and is silent! 



I have lost a friend but I am the stronger for it, for I shall 
have to rely the more upon myself. 



For your future the best hope is, if you are not satisfied 
with a single day of the past 



Silence is the honor of slaves, said Tacitus. And lying is 
the defence of women. 
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One of the most piquantly entertaining exhibits of the time 
is the case of artistic jealousy between Cols. George Harvey 
and Theodore Roosevelt. It's a pity, for these distinguished 
gentlemen have nothing so much in common as a hatred of 
publicity. 



The golden rule of friendship is: Give all or nothing. 
Don't assign your friend a smaller estate than you have made 
him believe he is entitled to in your love — ^he will feel the 
slight, tho you mask it with a thousand graces and civilities. 



I have never known an extremely cunning man who was 
not also a false one. And I have never known a graspingly 
selfish man who did not cheat himself out of the best things 
whilst he over-reached for the poorer. 



Concentration explains all the miracles of genius. If you_ 
can keep your mind fixed and receptive until the celestial cur- 
rent flows to you, the secret of Dante and Shakespeare, of 
Leonardo and Raphael, is yours. 



To the writer: Nothing is old, nothing is new, everything 
has to be said over again — unless you catch yourself in the 
act 



I could easily have enough fame and fortune to content me, 
but never, never should I have enough of love! 



A man has not alone to shun bad company but also to side- 
step himself in certain moods and tenses. 



The clearing-house of genius is full of promissory notes 
that have gone to protest. 



It is commonly easier to deal with those who hate tlian with 
those who love us. 



We forget our sorrows more easily than our joys. 
32 
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IN PREPARATION. 

PALMS or PAPYRUS: 

Being Forthright Studies of flen and BookSt with 
5ome Pages from a flan's inner Life. 

BY 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

AUTHOR OF BENIQNA VENA, ETC. 

The best and most chamcterUtic eolteetion of his writings which the 
Author hcLS thus far been enabled to make. 



Palms of Papyrus will be printed from a new and handsome 
font of eleven-point type, on a fine English deckle-edge paper, 
with Delia Robbia initials, original ornaments, etc The 
binding will be both durable and artistic, of half leather and 
boards, heavily stamped in' gold. 

The edition to be sTricti^y wmitkd as foi,i,ows: 

750 copies English declcle-edge paper. Price $2.00. 
75 copies Japan Vellum. Price $5.00. 

NOTICE :— Owing to unforeseen delays in putting this book 
through the press I find myself unable to bring it out for the 
holiday season, and have therefore deferred publication. To 
be strictly candid, I*m not sorry to wait until the country 
begins to dig up its money again. Meantime, I shall be glad 
to receive my friends* orders — ^they need not pay until the book 
is delivered. 

The Papyrus, East Orange, N. J. 
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Michael IMonahan's Lectures 

for the Season of 1908 
"THE TRUTH ABOUT EDGAR ALLANPOE" 

A sincere attempt to do justice to the most maligned man 
in American letters, with — ^the critics are good enough to say 
— ^no lack of the humor that saves. Serious but not solemn, 
and the rigor of the game for the enemies of Poe's fame and 
the decriers of his genius. A dramatic yet quaintly amusing 
chapter from our literary history. The whole interspersed with 
readings from Poe, void of elocutionary pain. 

For other subjects, as for terms and dates, address, 

THE PAPYRUS, East Orange, N, J. 



A PRESENT FOR HER. 

There is nothing fitter than a book as a gift to Mother, Sister, 
Wife or Sweetheart; no book more fit than 

"Sonnets to a Wife" 



By BRNB5T McQAPPBY 
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ADDRESS 

William Marion Reedy, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Behind the Scenes 
%vlth Uie Mediunns 

BY DAVID P. ABBOTT. 

THE MOST SZTRAOKDINARY BZPOSURB OP SPIRITUAIJSTIC 
ITRAUD EVER MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. 

MANY YEARS AGO the Pox Sisters startled the world with 
their mysterious rappings. This was the beginning of 
modem Spiritualism. Soon after mediums be^n appear- 
ing all over the country, who could cause raps to sound on 
furniture, tables to tip, etc Next professional mediums began 
traveling over the country, giving exhibitions in ropc-tying 
and cabmet manifestations. Later came the slate-writing, the 
billet test mediums, etc., until at the present day there are 
many hundreds of persons following this profession for a 
livelihood. 

In the present book, Mr. Abbott has given to the public a 
collection of the most valuable secrets of mediumistic work in 
existence. Never before in the history of Spiritualism have 
such valuable secrets been made public. 

POR KZAMPIA 

The little chapter on "Vest Turning" contains a secret tl^t 
is being sold to-day for two dollars and fifty cents, while we 
secret contained in the chapter, "Performances of the Anxue 
Eva Fay Type" was sold to a medium of Mr. Abbott* s ac- 
quaintance for two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Many of the slate tricks are worth at least ten dollars each, 
and the book is very complete in its exposure of slate-writing 
and billet work. The exposure of the billet tests enumerates 
here all the valuable secrets which this work contains. 

Owing to the bearing of the subject on the question of per- 
sonal immortality, the work has a certain philosophical import; 
and m addition to this, descriptions are presented in a very in- 
teresting manner. 

Mr. Abbott is a member of the American Society for 
Psychical Research and has written on the subject for the 
Journal of that society. 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 

328 pages, bound in cloth. 

Send for full list of contents. 

THE OPEN COURT PU&LISIIINa COMPANY^ 

1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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J8ie lataie oi a Hew ^ear (gift 

Suppose i?ou 0cn& Him or Her 



tTbe pap^rue for a Igear. 

Gifts that belong only to the Christmas 
season are soon forgotten with the Turkey and 
Plum Pudding: — Better are those that last all the 
year round like Tiny Tim's Blessing. 

Why not make your Friend an offering that 
shall come to him for each of the twelve months 
of the Year, keeping freshly green the memory 
of your love and thoughtf ulness ? 

Fill out this blank form and mail it TO-DAY: 

Enclosed find One Dollar for which you will 
send the Papyrus during one year to 



The mied in 

blank will be 

Bent to yonr 
Friend, with the 
JantUtrF Number of 
the PAPYRUS. 



By 

XTbe ipap^rUSt gagt grange, n. 3. 
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T^'^^Publishers failure 



Places in mir lands the ramainiler of Their Greatest Pvbiication 
RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

9 Massive Royal Octavo Yolamns, 4,000 double-column paees, 2,000 su- 
perb illustrations. Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beauti- 
fully bound in half Morocco. We are selliniar the remaining sets 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold. 

We will name our price in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon 
below. Tear off the Coupen, write name and addresf plainly, and mail 
to us now before vou forget It. 

Dr. Rldpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his nistory. and to print our prices broadcast, for the sake of more 
quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injurs* to future sales. 



RIDPATH'S History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, 
Cleveland and McKinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. 
Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hlrsch, Presidents of 
Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, 

Smith, Vassar, Yale, and other 
Colleges, and by the Great 
American People, 200,000 of 
whom own and love It, 

This is the Greatest History 
ever written. It Is so beauti- 
fully written your children 
will learn to love it. It is the 



FREE COUPON 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 

204 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please mail without cost to me, 
•ample pages of Ridpath's History 
of the world, containing photograv- 
ures of Napoleon and Queen Eliza- 
beth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
. ma Canal, specimen pages from the 
work, and write me full particulars 
of your special offer to The Papyrus 
Magazine readers. 

Name 



Address. 



only general history recogniz- 
ed as an authority. You should 
know history in these history- 
making days. This is your 
chance to buy it for mpch less 
than ever before. You may pay 
in small sums 
monthly, if you 
prefer. 

Send Coupon 
To-day and We 
Will Mail Sam- 
ple pages FREE 



$1 only 

Brings the 

CompleteSet 

Balance 

Small Sums 

Monthly. 
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Scrambled Appreciations 

Soma Tastimoniais Frappa and Otharwisa from tha CoKNseaati 

Collier's Weekly— We regret that we did not have the priv- 
ilege of discovering Mr. Monahan. 

Kansas City Star — ^Inimitable Michael Monahan, master of 
terse and vigorous English, flayer of shams and conventional- 
ities. 

Putnam's Monthly (Mrs. L. H. Harris) — Michael Monahan 
has a kind heart and a dispositicm which is subject to the 
weather. There is sun, wind, and rain in his whimsical fancies. 

Chicago News— The Papyrus lives again. A fearleM and 
facile writer is its presiding genius. 

Troy (N. Y.) Times — ^Michael Monahan is one of the most 
unique and spontaneous figures in contemporary literature. 

Alexander Harvey (Current Literature) — I must say of the 
resurrected Papyrus what Coleridge said of the Kantian phil- 
osophy: It takes hold of me with a gianf s hand. 

James Barnes, New York — I cannot wish nor can I imagine 
that anything could be added to the charming style of the 
Exiitor — ^a style that is rhythmic, simple and unlabor^ 

Col. George Harvey— What is this Papyrus/ I am sure it it 
not one of the Harper publications. 

Mr. E. Bok— That there should be a public both for the 
"Ladies' Home Journal" and the Papyrus is a marvel I need 
not attempt to explain. 

George Ade — With best wishes I send my contribution to the 
Reserve Fund. 

George Wharton Edwards — I take pleasure in enclosing a 
little "sand" for the slippery rail. 

Prof. H. T. Peck— An effective censorship is the only cure 
for such a publication. 

Homer Davenport — I herewith enclose the green and hope 
the resurrected Papyrus will hit it off to your desire. 

Prof. Maverick Brander — Your flippancy and avoidance of 
the fossilized literary traditions are beneath the dignity of 
criticism. 

Frederick W. White in Denver Post — ^The new Papyrus is 
brighter and better than any similar magazine I know. 



SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
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Important to Collectors! 



Bound Volume No. i, New Series of Papyrus, is now ready 
awaiting the orders of our friends. 

It has been wisely said (perhaps by myself) that there- is 
something in the Binder's touch that gives new. Value to the 
Printed Word, and people say if it were not worth while it 
would not be bound up into a Book. 

Volume I, New Series, like all preceding volumes, contains 
six issues of Papyrus^ with covers, advertising pages and all, 
and is handsomely bound in orange boards, with red roan 
Itather back bearing the title stamped in gold. 

If you want a copy you had better order at once — ^the supply 
is. limited. No preceding volume is to be had at any price. 
The wise collector will please note. 



PRICE, ONE DOLLAR: Add 10 cento for postoge 

THE PAPYRUS,East Orange, N. J. 
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MICHAEL MONAHAN, Editor 

VOL. 2: No » JHeBRUARY, I 908 vol. 10 



lUfcadfo Ream* 

I have been reading and re-reading the work of Lafcadio 
Hearn in the fine edition published by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. An old conviction of mine is thus reaffirmed, — that 
in Uearn we have to reckon with one of the few men of the 
Nineteenth century who made literature that promises to en- 
dure. 

The "Life and Letters" by Elizabeth Bisland, bearing im- 
print of the same house, is a worthy piece of literary crafts- 
manship. The appreciation of Hearn both as man and artist 
is suffused with the warmth and color of a generous woman's 
temperament — a woman, too, whose friendship with the writer 
spanned the greater segment of his literary life. Mo-e criti- 
cal and tempered estimates of Hearn will be written, as more 
and more he comes into his own, but none that can ever 
supersede Elizabeth Bisland's charming, affectionate work. 
She has done well for her friend throughout, but her care 
in gathering and presenting the Letters is really a priceless 
service to his memory and an addition to the treasures of 
literature. More as to this anon. 

These ten or a dozen handsome volumes, then, represent 
the literary bequest of Lafcadio Hearn: it was to give these 
that he lived and toiled and suffered. "Give" is the word, for 
little enough he got for them in the way of compensation. No 
man that has ever lived more fully exemplified the truth that 
the highest service in literature goes unpaid. Compensation 
of a kind there was indeed for Lafcadio Hearn, — the com- 
pensation that arises from the doing of one's chosen work, 
the fulfilment of one's artistic instinct, the gratification of that 
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craving need of expression which is at once the joy and 
penalty of such a genius as his. But of money, or success in 
the common acceptation, there was so little for him that he 
may truly be said to have given all his work for art's sake. 
In 1903, with less than two years to live, we find him writing 
to Mrs. Wetmore (Elizabeth Bisland) : — 

"Literary work is over. When one has to' meet the riddle 
of how to live, there is an end of revery and dreaming and 
all literary 'labor-of-love*. It pays not at all. A book brings 
me in about $300— after two years' waiting. My last payment 
on four books (for six months) was $44. Also, in my case, 
good work is a matter of nervous condition. I can't find the 
conditions while having to think about home, which is 'the 
most soul-satisfying of fears', according to Rudyard Kip- 
ling." 

But all his life he had been dedicate to the stern muses of 
Poverty and Labor. Utterly incapable of business and bar- 
gain-making — ("the moment I think of business," he says, "I 
wish I had never been born")— he could not peddle his 
precious mental wares to advantage and so abandoned every- 
thing to the harpies of the publishing trade, — glad to do it, 
too, if they would only let him correct his proofs! This is 
the recurrent note in his private, unreserved correspondence. 
In 1899 he writes to one of his latest and best friends. Pay- 
master Mitchell McDonald of the United States Navy, sta- 
tioned at Yokohoma: — 

"Don't know whether I shall appear in print again for sev- 
eral years. Anyhow I shall never write again, except when 
the spirit moves me. It doesn't pay, and what you call 'repu- 
tation' is a most damnable, infernal, unmitigated misery and 
humbug. . . . While every book I write costs me more 
than I can get for it, it is evident that literature holds no pos- 
sible rewards for me; — ^and like a sensible person, I'm going 
to try to do something really good that won't sell." 

Let us look a little at the artist I have heretofore set down 
in these pages my own appreciation of Lafcadio Ream as 
thinker and writer: my purpose now is merely to indicate by 
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extracts from his letters the ccmsiderations by which his ar- 
tistic conscience was quickened and governed. Hardly any 
writer has expressed himself more frankly and with less re- 
serve on the self-imposed canons of his art Not Flaubert 
himself held a more rigorous conception of the function and 
obligation of the writer — ^the priestship of art — ^than this man 
who advised one of his correspondents, a young man debating 
the choice of literature as a profession, to take literature 
seriously or leave it alone! 

How seriously he took it himself, we have already seen, 
and the following extracts gleaned at hazard from his letters 
help us the better to understand : 

"All the best work is done the way ants do things — ^by tiny 
but tireless and regular additions." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Work with me is a pain — ^no pleasure till it is done. It is 
not voluntary; it is not agreeable. It is forced by necessity. 
The necessity is a curious one. The mind, in my case, eats 

itself when unemployed." 

♦ ♦ * 

*T write page after page of vagaries, metaphysical, emo- 
tional, romantic, — ^throw them aside. Then next day I go to 
work rewriting them. 1 rewrite and rewrite them till they 
begin to define and arrange themselves into a whole, — and the 
result is an essay." 

* * 7^ 

"Of course, I like a little success and praise, — tho a big 
success and big praise would scare me; and I find that even 
the little praise I have been getting has occasionally unhinged 
my judgment And I have to be very careful." 

And hearken to this, O ye impatient acolytes in the Temple 
of Literature, who dream only of golden rewards, and ye 
others, bold traffickers in a debased art, who measure achieve- 
ment by its mdney price in the market: — 

"Literary success of any enduring kind is made only by 
refusing to do what publishers want, by refusing to write 
what the public wants, by refusing to accept any popular 
standard, by refusing to write anything to order." 

4 ♦ 4( 

, "I am going to ask you simply not to come and see your 
friend, and not to ask him to see you, for at least three 
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months more. I know this seems horrid — ^but such are the 
only conditions upon which hterary work is possible, when 

combined with the duties of a professor of literature." 

* n^ * 

Oh! Oh! Oh!— and this, ye Big Sellers and lifters of 
Syndicate purses: — 

"Of course, I can write and write and write; but the 
moment I begin to write for money, vanishes the Httle special 
color, evaporates the small special flavor, which is Me. . . . 
So I must sit and wait for the gods." 

* * * 

"It is by changes in the printed form that the final effort 
is obtained. * * * and another man can no more look 
after your proofs than he can put on your hat. Did you ever 
try the experiment of letting a friend try to lit your hat com- 
fortably on your own head? It can't be done." 

* * * 

And this, than which even the letters of Lamb yield nothing 
finer : — 

"My friends are much more dangerous than my enemies. 
These latter — ^with infinite subtlety — spin webs to keep me out 
of places where I hate to go, — and tell stories of me to peo- 
ple whom it would be vanity and vexation to meet; and they 
help me so much by their unconscious aid that I almost love 
them. They help me to maintain the isolation mdispensable 
to quiet regularity of work * * * Blessed be my enemies, 
and forever honored all those that hate me! 

"But my friends! — ah, my friends! They speak so beauti- 
fully of my work; they believe in it; they say they want more 
of it, — and yet they would destroy it! They do not know 
what it costs, — and they would break the wings and scatter 
the feather-dust, even as the child that only wanted to caress 
the butterfly. And they speak of communion and converse 
and sympathy and friendship, — all of which are indeed 
precious things to others but mortally deadly to me, repre- 
senting the breaking up of habits of industry, and the sin of 
disobedience to the Holy Ghost, — against whom sin shall not 
be forgiven, either in this life or the life to come." 

* * * 

"The strong worker and thinker works and thinks by him- 
self. He does not want help or sympathy or company. His 
pleasure in the work is enough." 

* ♦ • ♦ 

"One thing is dead sure: in another generation there can 
be no living by dreaming and scheming of art; only those 
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having wealth can indulge in the luxury of writing books for 
their own pleasure." 



Hearn's philosophy of life, the daily human habit of the 
man, as revealed in these letters to a few chosen friends, is 
not less racy and interesting than his literary side, and it 
shows him in genial, lovable aspects that will surprise many 
who yet recall the old newspaper libels upon his personal 
character. He had strong native wit (of which he was too 
sparing in his formal literary productions), and, for a 
dreamer, astonishing shrewdness of observation. Of him it 
might be said as of Renan, that he thought like a man and 
acted like a child. Tho abnormally sensitive and shy, dis- 
liking society in the most limited sense, on account of his 
devotion to his work and also because of certain personal dis- 
advantages, his affections were warm, sincere and constant. 
One cannot resist the belief, — of which indeed there is no 
lack of testimony, — that he was a true friend, a fond husband 
and father, and a genuine lover of humanity. 

This article is running beyond bounds, but I venture to 
cite a few more extracts, — ^always from his personal letters, — 
that shed light on the man rather than the writer: — 

"We can reach the highest life only through that self- 
separation which the experience of illness, that is, the knowl- 
edge of physical weakness, brings." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"How sweet the Japanese woman is ! — all the possibilities of 
the race for goodness seem to be concentrated m her." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"My little wife said the other morning that there was a 
mezurashii kedamono in the next yard. We looked out, and 
the extraordinary animal was a goat!" 

♦ * ♦ 

"I have nine lives depending on my work, — wife, wife's 
mother, wife's father, wife's adopted mother, wife's father's 
father, and then servants and a Buddhist student. It wouldn't 
do in America, but it's nothing here — no appreciable bur- 
den." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Japanese women are children, of course. They perceive 
every possible shade of thought, — vexation, doubt, or pleas- 
ure, — as it passes over the face ; and they know all you do not 
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11 them. If you are unhappy about anything, then they 
y, *I will pray to the Kami-sama for my lord' — ^and they 



tell 

say, _ , 

light a little lamp and clap their hands and pray. And the 

ancient gods hearken unto them ; and the heart of the foreign 

barbarian is therewith lightencrd and made luminous with 

sunshine." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

''It seems to me (tho I am a poor judge of such matters) 
that it doesn't make a man any happier to have an intellectual 
wife — ^unless he marries for society. The less intellectual, the 
more lovable; so long as there is neither coarseness nor 

foolishness." 

* * * 

"In my home the women are all making baby-clothes, — 
funny little Japanese baby-clothes. All the tender Buddhist 
divinities who love little children have been invoked save 
one, — ^he who cares for them only when they are dead, and 

plays little ghostly games with them in the shadowy world." 

^ * * 

"We have first to learn how to live inside the eight-day 

clock of modem life without getting caught in the cogs." 

* * * 

"Last night my child was born, — ^a very strong boy with 
large black eyes. My wife is quite well. Still I had my 
anxiety, and the new experience brought to me for a moment 
with extraordinary force the knowledge of how sacred and 
terrible a thing maternity is. . . . Then I thought with 
astonishment of the possibility that men could be cruel to 
women who bore their children; and the world seemed very 
dark for a moment. When it was all over I confess I felt 
very humble and grateful to the Unknowable Power which 
had treated me so kindly, — ^and I said a little prayer of thanks, 

feeling quite sure it was not foolish to do so." 

* * * 

"You do not laugh when you look at mountains, nor when 
you look at the sea." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"No man, as a general rule, shows his soul to another 
man ; — ^he shows it only to a woman. . . . No woman un- 
veils herself to another woman — only to a man ; and what she 
unveils he cannot betrav. He can talk only of her body, if he 
is brute enough to wish to; the inner being of which he has 
had some glimpses can be pictured only in a language that he 
cannot use." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"It is only in home-relations that people are true enough to 
each other, — show what human nature is, the beauty of it, the 
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divinity of it. We are otherwise all on our guard against 
each other." 

* ♦ ♦ 

"No man can possibly know what life means, what the 
world means, what anything means, imtil he has a child and 

loves it." 

* * * 

"Perhaps if my boy grows old, there will some day come 
back to him memories of his mother's dainty little world, — 
the hibachi, — ^the iako, — the garden, — ^the lights of the shrine, 
— ^the voices and hands that shaped his thought and guided 
every little tottering step. Then he will feel very, very lone- 
some, — ^and be sorry he did not follow after those who loved 
him into some shadowy resting place where the Buddhas still 
smile under their moss!" 

4( 4( « 

"The problem of being merely able to live — what a plague 
it is. And the pain of life isn't hunger, isn't want, isn't cold, 
isn't sickness, isn't physical misery of any kind: it is simply 
moral pain caused by tiie damnable meanness of those who try 
to injure others for their own personal benefit or inter- 
est." 

* * * 

"I have at home a little world of about eleven people to 
whom I am Love and Light and Food. It is a very gentle 
world. It is only happy when I am happy. If I even look 
tired, it is silent and walks on tiptoe. It is a moral force. I 
dare not fret about anjrthing when I can help it, for others 
would fret more. So I try to keep right." 



The close of Lafcadio Ream's life was embittered by the 
loss of his position as professor of English Literature at the 
Imperial University in Tokyo, and no doubt his days were 
shortened by the terrible anxieties into which he was thus 
thrown. His state was never so bad as it appeared to his 
sensitive imagination, to his boding spirit hopelessly clouded 
by the misfortunes of his youth; and a remedy was found, 
alas! too late. His letters about this time are not cheerful 
reading, but they are of the most painful interest and they 
will ever call forth love and pity for the struggling and af- 
flicted man of genius who in life had known too little of 
these qualities. I quote from one letter written in this sad 
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and anxious time to Mrs. Wetmore; it is especially poignant, 
but the burden is that of others. 

"You will be glad to hear that I am almost strong again, 
but I fear that I shall never be strong enough to lecture be- 
fore a general public. . . . The great and devouring 
anxiety is for some regular employ — something that will as- 
sure me the means to live. ... I am worried about my 
boy — ^how to save him out of this strange world of cruelty 
and intrigue. And I dream of old ugly things — things that 
happened long ago. I am alone in an American city, and I 
•have only ten cents in my pocket, — and to send off a letter 
that I must send will take three cents. That leaves me seven 
cents for the day's food!" . . . 

Lafcadio Hearn died on September 26th, 1904, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. The story of his last illness and 
death, as told by his faithful Japanese wife, is most quaint 
and pathetic and marked by little touches that reveal the 
spiritual nobility of the man. True to his life-long revolt 
against the religion of gloom and sorrow, he bade her not to 
weep for him, but to buy for his coffin a little earthen flower 
pot, and to bury him in the yard of a small temple in some 
lonesome quarter. (In death as in life the man shrank 
from the world.) Then she was to play cards with their 
children, and if any people came to ask for him, she was to 
say that he had died some time before. 

Tho his physical break-down was gradual and he had noted 
in himself many warnings of the Great Change at hand, the 
end came suddenly. On the eve of his death he dreamed that 
he had gone on a long and distant journey: the fulfilment 
came to him with no more pain or struggle than "a little fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep". . . . 

Of him a noble Japanese has written: "Like a lotus this 
man was in his heart ... a poet, a thinker, a loving hus- 
band and father, and a sincere friend. Within him there 
burned something pure as the vestal fire, and in that flame 
dwelt a mind that called forth life and poetry out of the dust, 
and grasped the highest themes of human thought." 
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Lafcadio Hearn lies at rest in the far Eastern land of Japan, 
among the strange people whose life he adopted, who gave 
him a home and the love of wife and children, whose bravery 
and virtue, whose national spirit, whose beautiful legends and 
folk-love, whose ancient and wondrous religion, he interpreted 
with perfect art and deep divining sympathy, for an alien 
world; building thereupon his chief title to remembrance. 
Few writers of our time have attained a more worthy or left 
a more lasting fame. 

Michael Monahan. 
S S S 

Strong angel of the peace of God, 

Not wholly undivined thy mien; 
Along the weary path I trod 

Thou hast been with me, tho unseen. 

My hopes have been a mad turmoil, 

A clutch and conflict all my life. 
The very craft I loved a toil. 

And love itself a seed of strife. 

But sometimes in a sudden hour 
I have been great with Godlike calm, 

As if thy tranquil world of power 
Flowed in about me like a psalm. 

And peace has fallen on my face. 
And stillness on my struggling breath ; 

And, living, I have known a space 
The hush and mastery of Death. 

Stretch out thy hand upon me, thou 
Who comest as the still night comes I 

I have not flinched at buffets: now 
Let Strife go by, with all his drums. 

RiCHABD HOVEK 
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tn>e Black f>carL 

I am always inclined to smile when I see, each smnmer, in 
the Parisian journals, the statement that Paris is su£Fering 
from a lack of water. 

Lying out on the further shore of the Red Sea, and built 
on a volcanic promontory whose lava has as yet scarcely 
cooled, I recall a city of sixty thousand inhabitants, Aden by 
name, where one cannot find a blade of grass, a green leaf or 
a drop of water, no, not for all the treasures of the Indies. 

"But when it rains, what becomes of the water?" I inquired 
of my friend Pujol, the French G>nsul, and my hospitable 
guide in that city on the cliff where I had stopped on my way 
home from China. 

"When it rains the water is caught in open cisterns. It is 
five years, however, since the people of this locality have seen 
a cloud in the sky." 

"Where, then, did the water come from which I drank this 
morning for breakfast?" 

"From The Works'. The English distil the sea water and 
trade their product for gold — quite a clever thing for them 
to do. How well does science nowadays supply the deficien- 
cies of nature in all ways! But the thing has a tendency to 
ruin one. My water bill amounts to one hundred francs a 
month, if I include the baths of my wife, who cannot abide 
salt-water." 

"The deuce it does! But what do the poor Arabs say to 
that? — ^they certainly do not look as if they could spend sixty 
gold pieces a year for water." 

"They use the water which is brought by camels every 
morning from those mountains twenty miles in the distance — 
an unpleasant fluid smelling of goat leather. There is, how- 
ever, no other way out of it. The distilled water is too expen- 
sive, and there are, besides, strict police regulations against 
its being sold to natives. It is expressly intended for the use 
of Europeans, the English navy, or any passing ships whose 
water-tanks may have become exhausted." 

I noted these facts in my memorandum book, and we 
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turned back toward the Consulate where Madame Pujol 
awaited us, — a pretty Marseillaise, transplanted to the desert, 
whom I met for the first time that morning, as my friend 
had been only recently married. We discussed the coimtry 
and its social conditions. Madame Pujol confided to me with 
a sigh the fact that her list of acquaintances contained only 
two names — an old Englishman who could not speak a word 
of French, and the proprietress of the Hotel de TUnivers, a 
typical provincial French woman, who was as much at home 
wrangling with the Arab and Samoli good-for-nothings as in 
gossiping with her own country people. 

As I was sympathizing with the wife of my friend on ac- 
count of the monotony of her daily life, her husband inter- 
rupted, saying: 

"Now, my dear, there is no need for concealment. You 
might as well confess that here in this Arab city you have 
a . . . lover." 

The yoimg woman seemed annoyed and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

"A lover black as the ace of spades," she remarked. 

"Very black, but very handsome," exclaimed Pujol — 
'''Niger sum sed formosus', and very rich as well. The 
largest coffee trader in Aden, which means the most con- 
spicuous handler of Mocha. I will take you to-morrow morn- 
ing to his house. You will see there not only true luxury in 
the way of carpets, but also the finest oriental confectionery 
and sweetmeats. And as for odds and ends of stuffs and 
curios — 2i perfect museum! My wife spends hours there, and 
if I did not energetically protest, the worthy Moslem 
would insist on dismantling his entire house on the pretext 
that the articles which adorned it had pleased "Lady**. 

"What exaggeration !" cried Madame Pujol, the irritation in 
whose voice seemed to be more marked. "I hope, at least, 
you will not believe I am on terms of familiarity with this 
negro. It is more than two weeks since I have been near 
his house." 

"My wife is in bad humor," remarked the Consul. "She 
lost a piece of jewelry this morning." 
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"Yes, I am in despair/' said Madame PujoL "I have been 

looking all day for one of the black pearls which my husband 

brought me from Ceylon, and which I am accustomed to wear 

. in my ears. You can form an idea from the one which I still 

have, how beautiful it was." 

I examined it and ascertained that Madame Pujol dissemi- 
nated a most agreeable perfume and possessed a delicate, well- 
formed ear. Then the conversation turned in another direc- 
tion and I shortly went to the roof of the dwelling to sle^, 
as is the custom of the country. 

Next morning, in company with my friend, I betook myself 
to the native quarter to pay a visit to the "lover of Madame 
Pujol." 

Mouloud ben Said was an Arab, as his name indicated. He 
was a coffee merchant and multi-onillionaire. One could 
drink at his house probably the choicest Mocha in the world. 

During the visit to this coffee prince I met one of my own 
countrymen, a fellow traveller whose name I have forgotten 
and who was just completing a journey around the world, or 
nearly so. 

He was the kind of a man whom you call a "savant", an 
unwearied collector of inscriptions, a generous distributor of 
his own observations, and a prolific contributor of "Papers" 
to the Academy whose corresponding member he called him- 
self. One will always do well in traveling not to put too 
much confidence in so-called corresponding members of 
Academies. 

Mouloud, who murdered his English like a "dty merchant" 
and was a true specimen of the genuine Arab race, perhaps 
the handsomest race in the world, received us with a delight- 
ful courtesy and conducted us in a hospitable manner not 
alone to the business part of the dwelling, but to his own pri- 
vate apartments beyond, which interested me far more. 

When our inspection was finished we were served with 
oriental coffee— an aromatic drink which I must secretly con- 
fess was not to my taste. The inevitable pipe and small jug 
of fresh water accompanied the coffee. This water, after be- 
ing swashed about in its native bottles on the backs of 
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camels, was certainly not tempting, but I was sadly in want 
of some and had doubtless drunk worse -in the rice fields of 
China. But how strange! This water had no odor of goat 
leather— no, not the least. To be sure it was not perfectly 
clear, but it had a decidedly pleasant flavor. It smelled, I 
give you my word, it smelled of violets — ^violets in Abyssinia! 

Like myself, the "savant" had also noticed some peculiarity, 
for after he had repeatedly sniffed and sipped the water he 
remarked to me in dear ''Academic" tones: 

''Do you not consider that one can properly assert that this 
water has a strange flavor?" 

"I do indeed," I answered; "it reminds me of violets." 

"The very thing! Are you aware, my dear sir, that a 
similar phenomenon is often remarked in deposits of coal, 
and that in these can be discerned a trace of the perfume of 
the flower you mention. Perfumers make use of it to adul- 
terate their wares. I infer in the present instance that this 
water has come in contact with a vein of coal. A coal mine 
in Aden, my dear sir! What do you say to that? Do you 
know what riches that would mean? Why, every small parti- 
cle of coal used here has to be brought from England." 

The globe-trotter thereupon plied our host with questions 
as to the exact locality of the spring from which the daily 
supply was obtained. In spite of the distance, he would have 
gone there himself had not our ship been scheduled to sail 
the same evening. He had consequently to content himself 
with taking a sample of water in a small bottle for analysis 
by the faculty at home. 

What caused me the greatest surprise in the whole matter, 
however, was to see the degree to which our discovery seemed 
to embarrass Mouloud ben Said. 

When the time to withdraw arrived, and as I helped myself 
to a final glass of water, I heard in my glass the sound of 
some hard substance which must have been poured into it 
with the fluid. 

Imagine my surprise! It was a black pearl, the twin sister 
of the pearl which Madame Pujol had shown me the previous 
day. 
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And the perfume! I recognized it again. I had previously 
inhaled it, not without a mild sensation of pleasure, when I 
leaned over the ear of the wife of my friend, the piquant 
Marseillaise. 

The "savant" is all very well with his coal mines, but how 
about my poor friend Pujol? 

What I had just unearthed belonged not to the mineral 
kingdom. Poor fellow! I remembered his remark: "The 
climate of Aden has a tendency to enervate men, but with 
woman, on the contrary, its effect is exciting." And just 
now, at the dwelling of this young, handsome and luxuriously 
established Arab, I had found a pearl which had fallen from 
the earring of Madame Pujol, and which even retained a trace 
of her favorite perfume. 

What was to be done? Nothing. 

The stately Mouloud measured me with an unloving look, 
while the presence of the husband made it embarrassing and 
prevented any attempt at explanation. Sadly I thought that 
altho the principle of the sanctity of the Consul might be 
recognized by international law, by the Arab it did not seem 
to be put into practice. 

While the "savant" was corking his sample vial, I suc- 
ceeded, under pretence of using my glass as a finger-bowl, 
in getting possession of the pearl, unnoticed. Pujol should 
not lose everything! 

Then we took our departure from the Arab's dwelling. 
The mineralogist hied himself direct to the wharf; I, how- 
ever, had to go once more to the Consulate tor the purpose 
of leaving the pearl. By a lucky chance Pujol permitted me 
to enter alone, while he went on board the packet boat to pay 
the captain a visit. 

"Before I take leave of you, Madame," I said in a quiet 
but severe tone of voice, "will you allow me to restore to you 
this pearl?" 

She uttered a cry of joy. "My pearl ! What good fortune ! 
Where was it?" 

"At the house of Mouloud ben Said," I answered, empha- 
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sizing every syllable; "I found it there myself. Pujol — 
Heaven be praised I — ^knows nothing of my discovery." 

And as she looked puzzled, I added in the same tone, 
"I neither know anything nor wish to know anything. I 
need not assure you that I shall conduct myself as a gentle- 
man should and make no mention to any one of this occur- 
rence. Madame, I bid you good-day." I left the room after 
a very formal pressure of the hand, while in a parting look 
I expressed all my indignation in order that she might know 
she had not deceived me in the least 

I met my friend on board. I embraced him with a warmth 
which astonished him. Poor Pujol! An hour later Aden was 
far in the distance. 

The other day I met Pujol and his wife on the Boulevard. 
They seemed to me to be more affectionate than ever. In 
the ears of the young wife glimmered both black pearls. We 
took breakfast together and spoke about Aden, as a matter 
of course. 

"By the way**, said the Consul, "your finding of the pearl 
at the house of the worthy Mouloud kept our imagination 
active for an entire week. Were you not also puzzled to 
explain the matter?" 

I was at once a victim of embarrassment and curiosity and 
stammered an answer which was neither here nor there. 

"Do you know," continued Pujol, "my native servant had 
adopted a peculiar means of increasing his income : he sold to 
the Arabs the water which my wife used for her bath. In all 
probability the pearl had fallen into the tub and in that 
manner found its way to Mouloud ben Said. How strange 
that you should be the one to find it!" 

"Strange, indeed! I almost swallowed it," I exclaimed, 
with a glance at the slight color mounting to the cheeks of 
the fair Marseillaise. . . . 

In the Academy of Science a Paper has been read on the 
subject of the coal deposits of Aden. 

Leon De Tinseau. 
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In Mcmorfani. 

So long it seems. Beloved, since the day 
When day was night if thou wert far away 

And night another day, if only thou 

Wert very near me. Then, I know not how. 
Thou heldest over me compelling sway. 
Thou madest brief my grief, my sorrow gay, 
And joy a pain I yet would not allay^ 

I had so longed for thee, and even now. 
E'en now, so long! 

But by and by our love was turned to hate. 
I knew thee not-— thy pity came too late: 
I like not pity as I like not scorn. 
O! my beloved Love, dethroned, forlorn. 
Go thou thy way, I mine, e'en such is fate — 
So long! So long! 
Chas. Wasren St(H)daiu>. 

Ji Ji Ji 

While wandering through the Palace of Dreams I chanced 
upon a little golden key. I was sure it had been fashioned 
to open some mysterious door, behind which, like Paradise 
revealed, there at last awaited me those delights, unknown 
and unimagined, for which my soul eternally yearned. 

I have tried on all things closed, on all things hoarded, on 
all the hopes of love or glory, too fond or too sublime to 
realize, the little golden key which I found when wandering 
through the Palace of Dreams and felt it was made to open 
some mysterious door. 

At last, out of pity, a passer-by addressed me : "Your efforts 
are in vain, poor man ; you were bom too late ! The mystery, 
where you would have found the reality of your illusion 
faintly conceived — ^the mystery to which this key would have 
gained you access — ^was the heart of a woman who has been 
dead a thousand years." 
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I have, however, retained the useless trinket, and the 
sweetest hours of my life are those in which I weep over the 
little golden key, which I found while wandering through the 
Palace of Dreams. 



"This ring, so precious, of finely chiselled gold, but with 
setting unfilled, I offer you, my love, as a parting gift/* 

"Oh! how beauteous!" said my love, as it encircled her 
finger. "An artist most adept has traced these delicate chas- 
ings on the metal. But is it not right that there should be in- 
serted here a diamond or pearl or a fiery ruby, like a drop of 
crimson blood freshly shed?" 

"This ring, so precious, of finely chiselled gold, but with 
setting unfilled, I offer you as a parting gift" 

"But think, my love, how like yourself! For in your body, 
miraculous work of art, and underneath your bosom which 
rivals the whiteness of marble — aye, whiter than the lily, 
there beats no heart for me, no heart for any one. Oh, vanity 
of love! And so the gift which my melancholy gratitude 
prompted is just — ^this ring, so precious, of finely chiselled 
gold, but with setting imfiUed." 



The lovers, innumerable, alas! whom she had preferred to 
me, were regaling themselves at a feast provided by my cour- 
tesy! The fare seemed to them so fine that they compli- 
mented me, saying, "How delicate are these viands, and of 
what exquisite flavor this lacryma-Christi !" 

As in their confident imbecility they had no suspicion of the 
sinister plan which, on account of a door too often unbolted, 
filled my jealous soul — ^these lovers innumerable, alas! whom 
she had preferred to me, were regaling themselves at a feast 
provided by my courtesy. 

But at dessert they grew pale, writhed with pain, and rolled 
under the table in the throes of death ; for I had given them 
to eat of her purity, her modesty, her vows of eternal affec- 
tion, and their glasses had been filled with her genuine tears 
and the pure honey of her kisses — and they died, everyone, 
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poisoned, in frightful pain, — ^thcse lovers innumerable, alas! 
whom she had preferred to me. 

Catulle Mendes. 
Jl Jl Ji 

Vht Open Road* 

Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me. 

The long brown path before me, leading wherever I choose. 

Henceforth, I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good for- 
tune, 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms: 
Strong and content I travel the open road. 

From this hour I ordain myself loos'd of limits and imaginary 

lines, 
Going where I list, my own master total and absolute. 

Walt Whitman. 
Jl Ji Ji 

H Syrfan dymboltet. 

What have I brought with me from the Paradise of the 
New World, you ask. What have I gained in the country 
of gold and iron, of freedom and trusts? How much have I 
accumulated in the land of plenty and profusion — ^how big a 
draft do I present at the Imperial Ottoman Bank? Ah! yes. 
These are pertinent questions, my neighbor. I went to the 
States with a lean purse; I came back, alas! not purseful, 
but purseless. Do not conclude from this, however, that I 
am poor. On the contrary, I deposit in many banks, including 
the Bank of Wisdom; and my credit is good in many king- 
doms, including the Kingdom of the Soul. And be sure that 
the more I draw on my accounts, no matter how big the sum, 
the bigger my balance becomes. This is indeed a miracle of 
the Soul — a paradox not defined or described in the illus- 
trated catalogues of market-men. 

I may tell you, too, that mine are the millions of Morgan 
and Rockefeller combined; but I have arranged with these 
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worthies to keep and manage and invest my imtold wealth 
during my absence. This idea, however, is not wholly mine; 
but I do not think that the author of the lines, — 

"His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth," 

had any lien upon it, in whole or in part Besides, I am not 
offering it for sale. A gift-horse — ^but need I remind the 
reader of that proverb? Very well, then, I came back to my 
native country with no ulterior political or other maleficent 
purposes. I am not here to undermine the tottering throne 
of his Eminence, the Patriarch; nor to rival his Excellency, 
the Pasha, in his jobbery and his eclat; nor to supersede any 
decorated chic Boy-in-office ; nor to erect a filature near that 
of my rich neighbor; nor to apply for a franchise to establish 
a trolley-car system in the Lebanons. "Blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God." And I share with them at least the 
second attribute, Excellencies and worthy Seignors. I return 
to my native mountains only to negotiate a credit for my 
muscles, to consummate an alliance with my nerves and to 
transact a little business with my Soul. And in order to ac- 
complish anything worth while in this direction, I deem it 
necessary and wise to leave my encumbering belongings be- 
hind. Hence, I bring with me from the Eldorado across the 
Atlantic nothing more than a pair of walking shoes, a bath- 
tub and three books published respectively in Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York. The good Gray Poet of America, the 
Sage of Concord, and the Recluse of Walden are my only 
American companions in this grand conge. Whitman and 
Emerson and Thoreau are come to pay you a visit, my be- 
loved Syria! 

But who are these strangers, I am asked. Why do they 
come so late? What is their mission to Syria, that is to say, 
their design upon her? Ah! dear Mother, my companions 
are not of those pugreed-solar-hat-chaps who come to gaze 
at your ruins and rob you of the remnants of your temples 
and gods ; they are not of that class of pious folk, missionaries 
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and preachers and educators, who come under the guise of 
consecrated sham to sap the life-blood of your hardy children. 
My companions have known and loved you long ere you be- 
came the helpless victim of cormorant hierarchs and deco- 
rated obscurants and rogues. Not that they ever visited you 
in the flesh; but, clothed in the supernal and eternal mystery 
of imagination, they become in a certain sense omnipresent 
and omniscient With a little digression, I shall endeavor 
to make these Brothers of my Soul better known to you. . . 

The elecampane, that most peculiar of perennial herbs, is 
not a stranger to your roads and fields. Its odor is strong, 
acrid, penetrating, and the mere touch of it has an immediate 
and enduring effect. If you approach it, you must, willy- 
nilly, carry away with you some token of its love. And one 
of its peculiarities is that it only blooms when the fields 
and hills are shorn of every other variety. It is the message 
of Spring to Autumn — ^the billet doux, as it were, of May to 
September. It bursts in small yellowish flowers to console 
the almost flowerless season; And when all the bushes and 
herbs of the Lebanon coppices and fields are glor3ring in their 
fragrance and beauty, the elecampane waves its mucilaginous 
and wilted branches in perfect self-satisfaction. But when 
Nature withholds her favor from these wild daughters of 
Spring, then the flowering of the elecampane begins in good 
earnest. Ay, the life beautiful is not denied even this bold 
and ungainly plant which is ubiquitous in these mountains. 
On the waysides, in the fields, on high ridges, throughout the 
pine-groves, over terraces and under grape-vines, you see it 
grow and glory in its abundance. See, how it fans and flat- 
ters the thistles; how it nestles round the lilies in the valley; 
how it spreads itself beneath the laden grape-vines; how it 
waves its flag on yonder height. Here, beneath an oak or a 
pine, it stands erect in its arrogance; there it is bending over 
the humble daisies, or sheltering the delicate little saffrons. 

Whitman is the elecampane in the field of poetry. 

The furze, on the other hand,* is the idol of your heaths 
and copses. The smooth plant and tender stems, the frail 
and fragrant yellow flowers — ^these soft little shells of amber 
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— ^die profusion and the symmetry of its bushes, the delicacy 
of its tone and odor, all tend to emphasize its attractive and 
inviting beauty. A furze-bush in full bloom is the charm of 
your rugged heaths and copses thickly overgrown. In the 
valley one seldom meets with the furze; it only abounds on 
hill-tops, among grey cliffs and crannied rocks and smooth 
boulders. And a little rest on one of these flags, under the 
cool and shady arches of furze-bushes and in the ethereal 
mysticism of their fragrance cannot but engender the sweetest 
and most glorious of dreams. Here is a happy image of 
Transcendentalism. And here is Emerson for me — ^a fiirze- 
bush in full bk)om. 

Now, let us go down the valley to introduce you to Ac 
third of my companions, the stem and unique Thoreau. You 
are no doubt acquainted with the terebinth and the nenuphar. 
They are very rare in your valleys and forests. The terebinth 
is mantled in an atmosphere of vague charms; its little horns 
tilled with gum and incense bespeak an esoteric and sugges- 
tive beauty. Not that Thoreau ever dealt in incense. No. 
What he had he kept for his own beatific self. 

The terebinth is a symbol of the moralist in Thoreau, while 
the nenuphar, with its delicate and cream-colored flowers — 
the choicest in your dells and dales— is a symbol of the poet 
The first might be chosen to represent the ruthless and vigor- 
ous thinker ; the second, the singer, sweet and quaint For see 
how the terebinth stands alone in a pine-grove, or beneath 
some mighty ridge, or over some high and terribly abrupt 
precipice. And so does the great water-lily. Moreover, the 
terebinth itself often blossoms into poetry. Graft upon it a 
pistachio, and it will give forth those delicious and esthetic 
nuts— those little emeralds in golden shells— so rare outside 
of Asia. 

Thoreau then is the terebinth and the nenuphar of your 
valleys; Emerson is the flowering furze-bush on your hill- 
tops, with a smooth and mighty boulder for his foot-sto<^; 
and Whitman is the elecampane in your fields, on your way- 
sides, in your vineyards, everywhere. 

These are my companions, dear Mother. And if my sytor 
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boHzing be not pat to the purpose, then the devil, instigated 
by them, has been plajring me a trick. 

Ameen Rihani. 
Freike, Mt. Lebanon, August, 1907. 
Jl Jl Jl 

suit Calks by the editor* 

TO FINLEY PETER DUNNE ("MR. DOOLEY"). 
The only art I boast is this — 

I too have laughed with all the crowd. 
When the rich wonder of your wit 

Challenged their plaudits loud; 

And then, the jester's role aside, 

A finer spirit have I known, 
A man with sorrow, too, acquaint, 

A brother — ^yes, mine own. 

A look into the merry eyes — 

Lo! here are tears unshed 
That do but ask a kindred soul. 

To leave their fountain head. 

For you have more than Falstaff's mirth, 

Nor less than Hamlet's teen; 
**Wilt weep for Hecuba" — ^and then 

With laughter shake the scene. 

One of God's players pla3ring out 

With zest a weary part; 
Teaching the sad world how to smile 

By strokes of genial art; 

Launching the scorn that blasts the knave. 

The jest that flays the fool. 
And by the right divine of wit 

Giving a nation rule. 

Laugh on, laugh on, dear Wit and Sage, 

The roaring crowds above : 
Yet keep for your own chosen few 

The Poet of tiieir love. 
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ADDRESS TO THE WHITMANITES. 

I am a Whitmanite. 

That is to say, I belong to the oldest family and social con- 
nection on this earth — ^the Joiners. There is only one other 
connection just as old and respected — I mean the Belongers. 
The doings of both these happy families make up the bulk of 
what is called history. In fact it is quite impossible to fancy 
the human race without them — cut out the Joiners and Be- 
longers and you are back at the fifth day of Creation. 

At this point several bright persons may wish to remind 
me that I make no account at all of that other ancient and 
important, if less respectable family — ^the Disjoiners. Ah, 
but I do— they are included with the Joiners and the Be- 
longers. Is this logical, you ask. Let me make you an Irish 
answer by putting another question: Did you ever hear or 
read or know of a Disjoiner who was not also a Joiner or a 
Belonger? I defy you to point out a solitary instance of a 
Disjoiner, as such, standing alone for any length of time. The 
truth is, a man is a Disjoiner only for the space it takes him 
to separate from something or other in order to join some- 
thing else. An absolute Disjoiner flocking by himself perma- 
nently is a contradiction in Nature, — ^tho a wise man has 
written that you may get sight of him on a gray day with the 
wind nor'-nor'-East, and that you can't miss knowing him by 
his little play-mate, the white blackbird. 

The absolute Disjoiner is, therefore, a myth of the popular 
imagination, but, like other myths dear to the people, he is not 
without a certain poetic use and value. Perhaps one would 
do well to hold toward him the mental attitude of my gifted 
friend Seumas McManus in regard to the fairies of Donegal 
— ^those shrewd and kindly little people who have won for 
Seumas his fine American audience. 

"Do you really believe in the fairies, Mr. McManus?" 1 
asked of Seumas, in a moment of genial confidence. 

"Well, sir," replied Seumas, with an air of scrupulous 
deliberation, "I don't disbelieve in them." 

And again Ireland was saved! 
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Ah, my friends, wc arc jcnners and bdongers every one 
of u»— our souls are ill-tempered for the Golgotha of loneli- 
ness and abandonment. The heart will and must put forth its 
tendrils, and it is by virtue of this strongest tendency of 
human nature that we are met here to-nig^t in the common 
bond of love and admiration for a great lover of human kind. 
And when you think of it, was there ever a joiner, a belonger 
like old Walt? Why, he joined the whole human race with- 
out exception, without distinction of color or creed; and he 
never asked man, woman or child for a certificate of charac- 
ter. His great loving heart had room for each and all — 
there was not a despised wretch wearing the semblance of 
man anywhere on the wide earth for whom he could find a 
harsher word than "Camarado" — a word forever consecrated 
by the touch of his spirit Here was a joiner, a belonger in- 
deed! The grandest utterance of human brotherhood, of 
human love and charity — the highest and noblest expression 
of true humanity, I dare avouch, that the ages have to record, 
is it not his? — 

"Not until the sun excludes you 
WUl I exclude you." 

Are not these words sublime enough to be written across 
the sky in letters of eternal fire? Grander have never fallen 
from the lips of saint or seer. Ah, my friends, on the day 
when men shall take these glorious words to heart and live 
up to the divine meaning of them, there will be only one cause 
in this sad old world— that of God and humanity, and only 
one social connection, the Brotherhood of Man. . . . 

To return to the lighter vein, I will not deny, my friends, 
that there is yet another reason why I am a Whitmanite — 
why, no doubt, several others here present are united to this 
Fellowship. Native modesty, the shrinking diffidence of a 
publisher, would indeed withhold me from saying .more on 
this head; but truth and Traubel urge me to keep nothing 
back. Well, then, my friends, since I must tell all, I am a 
Whitmanite for the further reason that I have experienced 
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the great privilege of Cosmic birth. It is a very extraor- 
dinary privilege indeed, and I hate to claim it for myself in 
this brash manner; but truth and Traubel will not be satis- 
fied with less. 

Now some of you may wish to ask me, "What is this 
Cosmic birth of which we hear so much in the esoteric liter- 
ature of the day, the 'Conservator,' the Papyrus, etc?" 

I will try to tell you. When a man experiences the Cosmic 
birth, he becomes for the first time conscious of his relation 
to the All — ^not the "altogether," I hasten to assure you, but 
the Wholeness, the Oneness, the Unity of things. Up to that 
very moment he may have been, like our friend Le Gallienne, 
a poet of the nth power, or like our beloved Traubel, a con- 
tinuator of the Camden oracles — or, on the other hand, he 
may have been a mere pistareen — ^the word is Emerson's — 
given over absolutely to the smallest and meanest concerns 
and ranking cosmically with the tumble-bug. He may have 
chased the nickel with a pertinacity that held him even while 
he slept; he may have reckoned his own infinitesimal soul 
above the value of the Universe. No matter: when the 
Cosmic hour strikes, the man is new-created ; his narrow per- 
sonality falls off with all its petty aims ; his little two-by-four 
soul shrivels up and blows away; he gets a larger soul, a 
grander personality; in short, from a parish pistareen (Emer- 
son again) he is transformed into and remains a world-man 

It is also true that he usually gets a new and richer crop of 
hair. However, this does not always follow, for I see in this 
audience persons who have enough and to spare of the Cos- 
mic fieece and others who would be glad to make a more 
strictly Comstockian exposure of their domes of thought. 
About the only thing you can safely say on this point is, that 
it might be risky to put yourself in the way of becoming a 
Cosmic, just for the hair. Still we expect it in the approved 
and authentic Cosmic, and when we find it in great luxuri- 
ance, conjoined with the rarest gifts and qualities, as in the 
case of but I must not be personal. 

The Cosmic birth may strike a man at any age between 
thirty and fifty— rarely before or after the latter term. It 
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may occur wiA or without what I shall call woman-foolish- 
ness, but candor forces the admission that I have never 
known or heard of a Cosmic who lacked a strong tincture of 
that — ^indeed, as with the hair, some have enough to pass 
around. 

One of the largest and heaviest books I ever saw, written 
by the late Dr. Bucke of Toronto, gives a complete account 
of the Cosmic life and traces its beginning and progress in 
the careers of many famous persons. The fact that Dr. 
Bucke was all his life a keeper of the insane has no bearing 
on the matter, one way or another; even tho a captious 
criticism might argue, with some show of reason, that not a 
few of his subjects were what is called, in the higher tech- 
nique, of the '^bughouse" order. Besides, don't we know that 
that piece of punk, the average man, is always sane? — I speak 
frankly for, of course, no specimen of him is with us to-night 
— and the fact only serves to set off the occasional aberrations 
of genius. 

So, my friends, we may as well admit that to lead the Cos- 
mic life is to invite the world's censure and to be deemed 
more or less mad by all who tack closely to the conventional. 
Worse than this, if the theory of bats will not hold — the Cos- 
mic happening, say, to show himself capable in ordinary affairs 
— ^then the world cries out upon him for a faker and a fraud. 
And should he lack the business sense, not knowing how to 
carry his money to the comer, the Philistines abuse him just 
the same. Some recent articles in the conventional press 
prove that we are hated quite as heartily for our very com- 
mon failure as for our very rare success. Think of that! — 
Ihey begrudge us even our failures! 

On the whole, the way of the Cosmic life is a thorny road 
to travel. Of course, it has its alleviations and even its in- 
spiring features — ^and then there is always, or at least usually, 
the hair— «lse so many persons would not make a free choice 
to travel it I say so many, having regard to Dr. Bucke's 
immense catalogue and this large audience. Personally, I 
have known only about a half-dozen genuine Cosmics in all 
my life. I can not say that they were happy in proportion to 
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their uniqueness, and I should think the Cosmic habit a bad 
thing to pass around— it surely would spell trouble for the 
average man. 

For as no birth can be witiiout travail and anguish, so the 
Cosmic process of re-birth is very painful to the person 
directly affected and especially to his domestic relations, if 
he have any. Here in truth is the sore spot You see, the 
Cosmic One has to face his old environment with a new soul, 
new dreams, new ambitions, new pretensions, and the En- 
vironment (which usually means the wife of his pre-Cosmic 
bosom) can't look at him with a straight face. Do you won- 
der — ^with all that hair? ... 

I have never heard of a woman who was not jealous of 
the Cosmic birth when it befell her husband ; who did not re- 
bel and struggle against it, — ^yes, and lie awake nights plot- 
ting to hamstring it. In most cases women like to keep on 
knowing the man they married — it seems so home-like and 
natural; and they find it very hard to adjust themselves to 
the C'osmic fact or miracle — ^they want to be the only miracle 
in his life. I have heard of one woman, the wife of a noted 
Cosmic, who consoled herself indifferently by keeping for 
purposes of solitary contemplation the hat which her husband 
wore before the great change came upon him. It was a derby 
of the strictly commercial block, size six and a quarter, vul- 
garly termed a "lid," forming a strange contrast to its Cosmic 
successor, a wide-awake of wild-western dimensions. 

The lady still holds the "lid." . . . 

From all this it is clear, my friends, that we Cosmics are 
not die happiest people in the world, in spite of the great 
notoriety and profit we occasionally achieve. One has to 
pay a price for being different from the rest of the world, 
and being different is the very essence of the Cosmic game. 
But it happens now and then — ^and this is the saddest of all — 
that a man will have paid the price, and a cruel price at that, 
only to find in the end that there really was no difference 
worth making a fuss about. 

However, my friends, I give you this piece of encourage- 
ment : One may be a Cosmic without becomins: a Whitmanite 
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and — ^what some of you will like even better— one may be a 
VvTiitmanite without becoming a Cosmic. The Cosmic life is 
distinctly not in the class of contagious diseases, else by this 
time the whole town of Camden and a large part of Phila- 
delphia would be hopelessly infected. You can't catch it by 
opening a window to the East and assuming a receptive 
mental pose. And this is well, for there never can be at one 
time more than a few persons fit to wear this double intellec- 
tual distinction — a> distinction charged with peril and re- 
sponsibility. Let these have their throne and the fierce white 
light beating thereon — ^the rest of us may well be content to 
sit back and applaud as simple hearers and^ spectators, just 
plain Whitmanites, taking thankfully our share in the solace, 
the inspiration and the joy of this Fellowship, founded to 
perpetuate the loving legacy of the world's Great Comrade. 



THE HOUSE OF ANDREW. 

The House of Andrew is big enough for a king, but then 
Amirew could buy up half a score of the petty sovereigns of 
Furope. 

I passed the House of Andrew not long ago for the first 
time, and though palaces are a-plenty on Fifth avenue, I was 
greatly taken with the grandeur thereof. 

The sun shone gaily over the House of Andrew, making a 
dazzling mirror of every window facing its genial Wintry 
beams. New as the House of Andrew is — ^the Laird has but 
lately taken possession of it — the massiveness of the masonry 
gives it already a strong air of antiquity. Yet, as I shall have 
occasion to pomt out further on, this is less true of the house 
than of the master. 

O, but 'tis a grand house, and if Dr. Johnson were alive to 
sec it, he would have to change his bitter saying about the 
high road to England being the finest prospect ever presented 
to a Scotchman. 

Big as the House of Andrew is, it is yet set deep in its 
own gardens, tho the value of the ground in this locality is 
truly fabulous; and standing before the towering iron gate, I 
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cannot get a fair view of the house, its upper stones excepted, 
on account of the trees and shrubbery. So cunningly are 
these disposed that if the Laird of all were walking about his 
grounds at this moment, I could not see him, for the House 
of Andrew assures him at once the state and the privacy of a 
king. 

Two men come out of the servants* gate on the side, easily 
to be recognized for retainers of Andrew. Each is over six 
feet tall and each has the kind of face that the author of 
"The House with the Green Shutters" loved to describe with 
veritistic malice: Complexion like whey, small, furtive eyes 
of a greenish cast; straggling mouths that expose a repulsive 
extent of yellow gums drawn back from the long, ugly teeth ; 
a tuft of hair besides each ear, and to complete all, a general 
appearance and manner denoting the caddy. 

I am not aware that the extraordinary size of Andrew's 
male retainers (of whom there are many) has been hereto- 
fore commented upon. No doubt they are the pick of all 
Scotland, for that nation at large is eager to enter the service 
of Andrew, since it cannot have him for a king. 

In the wonderful House of Andrew there is but one child, 
the Laird's daughter. She is the small mistress of the house, 
for, with the ostentation of the American-made millionaire. 
Andrew has allowed it to become known that he has signed 
over the property to his child. 

.1 wonder is the child of Andrew ever lonely in the big 
house with its countless rooms — ^lonely in spite of the gigantic 
cod-mouthed retainers with their mean servility; in spite oi 
the family piper who squeaks and blithers away at meal-times 
vhile Andrew does the honors of sovereignty? O, but 'tis a 
grand estate she will come into — and soon enough, too, for 
Andrew, with all his money, is a feeble old man, whose life 
requires the most anxious care and nursing- The newspapers 
always pay Andrew the compliment of telling him how well 
he looks, the most acceptable form of flattery to this old man 
so tenacious of his life, his wealth, his importance and his 
grandeur. A like complaisance is offered the Pope by every 
one around him— the possibility of his mortal dissolution does 
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not seem to be contemplated, especially by thosie clerics who 
have lately received, or are piously expectant of, promotion. 
Man, but 'tis grand that Andrew by sheer pawkiness should 
have risen to the state of popes and kings! 

But while I still wait before the House of Andrew, a splen- 
did carriage and pair drive up to the door, and I am made 
aware of some bustle in the great mansion. Then the door 
opens, and the Laird himself appears, heavily muffled in furs 
— for the air is keen, — ^with an attendant on either hand. A 
very small man is Andrew, indeed a pigmy beside his colossal 
Scotch vassals. I catch a glimpse of his canny ferret-face, 
his restless, small eyes, his white hair and beard. Surely he 
is not the robust man that the newspapers picture and the 
editors flatter. Wealth such as Andrew's has its undoubted 
privileges, for if he were a poor man, I should not regard 
him as a hale and hearty septuagenarian. His face is much 
too thin, nay, emaciated, and there is a look about his eyes 
which has often afforded gladness to certain heirs-to-be and 
expectant widows. 

No, decidedly, I should not wish to change places with 
Andrew as he is to-day, but would prefer to flatten my nose 
against his iron gates. For there is a third Personage whom 
neither of us cares to meet, and while I admit the possibility 
of accidents, it seems more than likdy that the disagreeable 
pleasure will be first passed up to Andrew. . . . 

Meantime, let the piper play! 



DR. FUNK'S IDEA. 

Dr. I. K. Funk is the most persevering spook-hunter known 
to me. He will not be rebuffed. He will not take no for 
answer. He will not be discouraged by bad grammar — Dr. 
Funk is a publisher and well used to that He will not be put 
off with a little gibberish from some translated great man or 
a trivial message from his own grandmother. Astrally speak- 
ing, he nails the spook with his commanding eye and forces 
it to give up the secrets of its prison house. The spooks, so 
often and so unaccountably fractious or frolicsome with other 
in<}uisitprs, cut no capers with Dr. Funk. When he summons 
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them they put on their best bib and tucker, so to speak, and 
behave with proper spiritual dignity. The Doctor has com- 
pelled a salutary reform in their manners and introduced into 
the Shadowy Realm something of the order which his pres- 
ence creates at meetings of the Authors* Society. He does 
not explain how he contrived to put a crimp into the old 
mediumistic monkey business. Dr. I. K Funk is a modest 
man. 

I am bound to say, however, that the Doctor's scheme of 
founding a great organization to look after the whole per- 
plexed matter of spookology, does not strike me as highly 
novel or as likely to be seriously taken up. The churches 
are already in the business, they have found it more or less 
profitable, and they will not patiently brook the intrusion of 
Dr. Funk. No matter how much money that earnest gentle- 
man may be able to raise, should he actually attempt to carry 
out his idea, he is sure to fetch up against the No Thorough- 
fare of the churches. The bones of many former trespassers 
— a grim and terrifying spectacle — are there to deter the 
stouthearted Dr. Funk. For a man that fears not the spirit 
world may yet have a wholesome dread of its living cus- 
todians, — ^men who sometimes find in their own hearts the 
image and likeness of that Devil in whom they believe. 

Still, it may be argued. Dr. Funk would not be a trespasser 
on church privileges nor would he incur the odium theolo- 
gicum, since he proposes only to find out certain things which 
the churches have apparently been unable to find out for 
themselves. But that is the very point. The churches will 
never stand for Dr. Funk's idea, for the first spook called in 
evidence might refute their high and mighty claims. Besides, 
they don't want anv investigation : all that stopped with them 
hundreds of years ago. What is the use of investigating a 
Sure Thing? Go away and believe! — ^that is sufficient for sal- 
vation. 

And so it is, for many more people than will ever hear of 
Dr. Isaac K Funk and his Grand Idea. The Catholic Purga- 
tory, for example, — which is a pure tho perhaps necessary in- 
vention of theology,— has uncounted millions of believers and 
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is an important source of the material well-being of the oldest 
Christian Church. You may be sure Catholics would never 
want to bother the poor souls in Purgatory with foolish ques- 
tions, when they ought to be having masses said for them; 
and the only possible use they could have for Dr. Funk's 
idea would be to find out if their money was spent to good 
purpose. But even on this point their faith frees them from 
any anxiety. Here Dr. Funk encounters a very large No 
Trespass sign in the spirit world itself. 

Yet the Doctor plaintively asks: "What is there in an 
attempt to see if the existence of a spirit world — good or bad 
—can be scientifically demonstrated, that should give oflFense 
to the ears of churchmen?'' 

Has Dr. Funk ever stopped to think how the first spook 
that should speak vp and tell us there is no Hell would at 
once cancel all the Hereafter insurance held by the churches 
and compel a great many persons to go to work for a living? 
Has he reflected how one authentic word from a sure-enou^i 
ghost would change in a trice the whole face of Christian- 
ity? . . . 

But let me tell him the churches will never risk a scientific 
investigation of spookery. Their business is Faith, and Faith 
is belief in things neither humanly credible nor provable. 
Why should they monkey with a Sure Thing? 



By an oversight of the proof-reader the name of our 
talented contributor, Jane Belfield, was mangled into "Beld- 
ing" in the December Papyrus. If you haven't read it, this 
should be a reminder to you to read now her charming fable, 
"For Those Who Understand." 



Chopse with fear and trembling the hand front which you 
shall accept benefits. 



If your friend were to show you his whole mind, you could 
not breathe the same air with him. Never forget that the 
closest friendship is. only a truce. 
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Zht spring. 

It is the Spring again. 

Not merely by the calendar, dear children of mine own age, 
but also, I would hope, by your hearts: to that Spring let us 
say our word of welcome. 

I am writing on an early day in March. It is still Winter, 
so far as snow and blow, mere scenic illusion, goes : but a cer- 
tain voiceless promise in the air unclothes the landscape of 
its remaining rigors and makes mock at the weather man's 
predictions. With the Spring at our doors we shall laugh to 
scorn the utmost rage of Boreas. Let him do his worst — ^he 
must go, and quickly too! 

Yet I was not mindful of the Spring (for my thoughts were 
on a less cheerful business) until coming home t'other even- 
ing I noticed the lengthening of our brief twilight, — as if the 
day had been pulled out one stop; and standing to look at the 
sky with its unwonted clear space of radiance, there came a 
rush of vernal airs about my forehead, and I felt the fulness 
of the Spring within my heart. 

Oh, may the Spring ever so come to me! . . . 

Now tho a man be not as learned as Solomon in what some 
other inspired writer has called the "signs of Spring," — tho 
he be indeed but a humble suburbanite, an unblest amphibian, 
neither of city nor country,, he may feel that the sun *gins to be 
hot on the back along about noon. May see that the snow, 
melting off, leaves long pools in the road and common which 
give a cheerful brightness under the Spring sun. May note 
that the cock crows oftener and with a more resonant 
pipe than in the gray Winter dawns; that the sap is rising 
in the willow and maple, and the pioneer robin shows his 
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red breast among the sparrows brown. May mark within 
himself a stirring of sensations and desires long dormant, as 
tho the old Adam had turned in him sleep. May be con- 
scious of that indefinable sense of expectancy brooding o'er 
all things betwixt earth and heaven, which heralds the re- 
birth of the year. 

The Spring in truth has a tale of its own and not the same 
tale for every man — like love itself, ever the same yet ever 
different. But of all its messages and portents I chiefly prize 
that strange quickening of the pulse, that fleeting, unaccounta- 
ble rapture of the heart, that feeling as tho one were at times 
an aeolian harp played upon by mysterious airs, — z reed 
through which all things blow to music, — until you actually 
have to stop now and again when walking out-of-doors, the 
ravishment and delight of it being more than you can bear. 

If you do not so feel the Spring there is, I fear, no Spring 
for you. 

No season discourseth so wisely and witchingly to the heart ; 
none hath so much of that poignant, unutterable poetry for 
which all the poets have tuned their harps in vain. Most 
ancient of deceivers, her cuckoo note is aye potent -to befool 
the world — not a wound, not a pang, not a sorrow is remem- 
bered in the healing smile of Spring. 

The truth is, we are never so much in love with life as in 
the Spring. It involves the whole of life — a man counts his 
Springs, not his Winters or Summers. It is Nature's renewal 
and confirmation of her old promise to us, which each inter- 
prets in a jealous way he would not dare confess to his neigh- 
bor. How she cheats us, and how we love the cheat! For 
let us but admit her subtle witchery a moment, and then (as 
sweet William hath it) our 

"state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate!" 

Bankrupt in hope indeed is he to whom the Spring doth 
not fetch a new bravery of spirit, urging him to try another 
and a gayer hazard of fortune. Sick of a truth is he whose 
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feeble lungs crow not with a specious health in these enchanted 
airs. Dim is the eye that fails to mark the cheerful length- 
ening of the days. Cold and dead the heart in which the 
Spring awakes not a dream of love. 

As a man turns into middle life (sorely against his will) I 
think he is apt, on looking back, to regret chiefly the Springs 
he has left behind. If there were to be a seasonal restitution, 
I can promise for one man at least that he would prefer cer- 
tain Springs to a more than equal count of Summers. Early 
Springs I mean, of course ; the wonder and romance of which 
pursue us as with a vain regret during all our after-life, so 
that we seem to be constantly seeking the clew to some beauti- 
ful and marvelous story but half revealed to us in a dream. 

For in truth the enchantment of those Springs, the loveli- 
ness and mystery and desire of them, deepen the more the 
farther we go back into our youth, until they seem but a con- 
fused yet delightful blowing of merry winds and a mere hide- 
and-seek of frolic sunshine; beyond which Garden of Faery 
it is forbidden to pass. 

Why a man should be more concerned to remember and 
treasure up his early Springs than his early Summers, this old 
child confesses himself unable to say. 

But so he feels without knowing the reason ; and now more 
than ever, since the Spring hath again laid her hand upon 
him. 

Michael Monahan. 
Jl Jl Jl 

6x LXMb. 

From brooding walls my books look down on me. 

A high and noble company they are; 

One shines before my vision like a star; 
One, sunlike, floods the gloom with radiancy; 
One, like an altar flame, bums lambently. 

Quivering steadfast like faith seen afar. 

One, like a trumpet, summons me to war. 
One soothes my soul to rapt tranquillity. 
One, like a cloistered vestal, cools my blood; 
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One, like the form of foam-bom Aphrodite, 
Kindles anew the pyres of passion's strife. 
What songs ye sing me in a choric flood, 
What calls ye sound to scenes of struggle mighty, 
What living things ye are and yet — ^not Life! 

John Lewis Hervey. 
Jl Jl Jl 

HppaHtfon* 

They were talking of sequestration — (the legal setting aside 
of the property of a deceased person) — apropos of a recent 
law suit It was toward the close of an intimate social even- 
ing in a fine old house in the rue de Crenelle, and each one 
had his story to tell, a story he affirmed to be true. 

Finally the aged Marquis de la Tour-Samuel rose from his 
chair and came to lean against the chimney-piece. He began 
in his slightly tremulous voice: . 

"I, also, know a strange thing, so strange that it has been 
the obsession of my life. It is now fifty-six years since this 
adventure happened to me, and yet not a month passes but I 
see it over again, as in a dream. From that day there has 
remained in me a mark, an impression of fear. Yes, I suf- 
fered unspeakable fear during ten minutes, in such sort that 
from that hour a kind of constant terror has been fixed in 
my soul. Unexpected noises startle me to the very heart; 
objects that I perceive ill in the shadow of evening give me a 
wild wish to flee. In a word, I am afraid at night. 

"Oh, I should not have confessed this when I was younger : 
at my present age I may avow anything. It is allowable to 
shrink before imaginary dangers when one is eighty-two 
years old. Before actual dangers I have never flinched, Mes- 
dames ! 

"This affair so shocked and overthrew my spirit, cast in my 
mind a trouble so profound, so mysterious, so terrible, that I 
have never heretofore told the story. I have kept it in the 
uttermost depth of my soul, — in that place sacred to our inner 
self where we hide the painful secrets, the shameful things, 
all the unavowable weaknesses of our lives. 
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"I am going to tell you the thing just as it was, without 
attempting to explain it. Likely enough there may be an 
explanation for it, unless I had my hour of madness. But 
no, I was not mad; and I shall give you the proof of it. 
Imagine what you please — ^here are the simple facts. 

"In the month of July, 1827, I was in garrison at Rouen. 
One day, as I was strolling on the quay, I saw a man whose 
appearance seemed familiar, altho I could not recall precisely 
who he was. Instinctively I made a movement as if to stop. 
The stranger perceived this gesture, looked at me, and fell into 
my arms. 

"He was a friend of my youth of whom I had been very 
fond. During the five years in which I had not seen him he 
seemed to have aged a half-century. His hair was all white 
and he walked with a stoop, as if broken down. He under- 
stood my surprise and told me the story of his life. A terrible 
misfortune had stricken him. 

"Having fallen madly in love with a young girl he had mar- 
ried her in a sort of esctasy of happiness. After a year of 
superhuman felicity and passion unappeasable, she died sud- 
denly of a disease of the heart, — ^killed by love itself, beyond 
doubt. He had left his chateau the very day of the burial 
and come to live in his house at Rouen. There he was living 
now, solitary and in despair, devoured by grief, so wretched 
that he could think only of suicide. 

" 'Since I thus meet you again,' he said, T shall ask you to 
do me a great service, — ^to go to the chateau and get some 
papers for me, of which I have urgent need. You will find 
them in a writing desk in my room — in our room. I cannot 
charge a subaltern or a lawyer's clerk with this duty, for I 
must have an impenetrable discretion and an absolute silence. 
As for myself, I would not return to that house for anything 
in the world! 

" T shall give you the key of that chamber, which I locked 
up myself on leaving, and also the key of my writing desk. 
Besides, you shall deliver a note from me to my gardener, who 
will admit you to the chateau. But come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow, and we will talk of all this.' 
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"I promised to perform this slight service for him — what 
was it but a promenade, his estate lying not more than five 
miles from Rouen? At the most, an hour on hojse-back. 

"At ten o'clock next morning I was at his house in Rouen. 
We breakfasted alone together, but he did not speak twenty 
words. He begged me to excuse him ; the thought of the visit 
I was about to make to that house— to that chamber where his 
happiness lay buried, overpowered him, he said. Indeed, he 
seemed strangely agitated and preoccupied, as if a mysterious 
combat were being waged in his soul. 

"Finally, he explained to me exactly what I should do. It 
was very simple. I was to get two packets of letters and a 
bundle of papers from the first right-hand drawer of the sec- 
retary to which I held the key. He added : 

"1 ... I have no need to beg you not to look about 
that room.' 

"I was hurt by this speech, and I told him so a little 
sharply. He stanunered: Tardon me, my friend; I suffer so 
much.' And he began to weep. ... I left him toward one 
o'clock in order to perform my mission. 

"It was radiant weather and soon I was going at a rapid 
trot across the prairies, hearing the songs of the larks and 
the rhythmic sound of my sabre on my boot. 

"Then I entered the forest and I drew up my horse to a 
walk. Branches of trees caressed my face; and sometimes 
I caught a leaf between my teeth and chewed it hungrily in 
one of those joys of living which fill you, you know not why, 
with a tumultuous and as it were unseizable happiness — ^with 
a kind of intoxication of strength. 

"On approaching the chateau I searched in my pocket for the 
letter which I was to give the gardener, and I discovered to my 
astonishment that it was sealed. I was so surprised and irri- 
tated that I was almost on the point of turning back, leaving 
my errand unperformed. Then I thought that in so acting I 
should convict myself of bad taste. Besides, my friend might 
well have sealed the letter unwittingly, in his great trouble 
and distress. 

"The manor seemed to have been deserted during twenty 
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years. Open and dilapidated, the gate held upright you knew 
not how. Grass filled the walks; you could not distinguish 
the borders of the flowerbeds. 

"At the noise I made kicking against a shutter an old man 
started from a side-door and seemed stupefied at seeing me, 
I leaped to the ground and delivered my letter. He read it, 
re-read it, turned it over in his hands, considered me furtively, 
put the paper in his pocket and said : 

"'Well! what do you want?' 

"I answered bruskly: 'You ought to know, since you have 
received there your master's orders : I wish to enter the cha- 
teau.* 

"He seemed thunderstruck. After a pause he articulated: 
*Then you are going into . . . into her chamber?' 

"I was beginning to lose patience. The devil! — Is it your 
purpose to cross-examine me?' 

"He stammered: *No . . . Monsieur . . . but the 
fact is . . . that is to say, the room has not been opened 
since the death. If you will only wait five minutes I'll go and 
see if ... go and see if ... ' 

"I broke in angrily : *Come now, are you going to make a 
fool of me? How can you enter that room since I have the 
key?' 

"He knew not what to say. 'Then, Monsieur, I will show 
you the way.* 

"'Show me the stairway and leave me alone. I shall find 
my way without you.' 

"'But . . . Monsieur . . . notwithstanding . . . ' 

"This time I was provoked beyond bounds. — 'Now are 
you going to shut up and leave me alone, or do you want 
to have trouble with me?' So saying, I pushed him roughly 
aside and entered the house. 

"First I went through the kitchen and then through two 
small rooms occupied by this man* and his wife. I crossed 
then a large vestibule, I mounted the stairs and I recognized 
the door described by my friend. 

"I opened it without difficulty and I entered. 

"The room was so deep in shadow that I could distin- 
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guish nothing at first I stopped, seized by that mildewed, 
insipid odor peculiar to rooms uninhabited and condemned, — 
death chambers. Then, little by little, my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, and I saw plainly enough a large room 
in disorder and a bed without bedclothing, but with mat- 
tresses and pillows, one of which bore the deep impression 
of an elbow or a head, as if someone had just lain down there. 

"Some chairs were scattered about. I remarked that one 
door, that of a wardrobe evidently, stood partly open. 

"I went at once to the window to admit more light, and I 
opened it, but the shutter-fastenings were so rusted that I could 
not budge them. I even tried to break them with the hilt of 
my sword. As I was only irritating myself by these useless 
efforts, and as by this time my eyes had become used to the 
dim light, I gave up the hope of seeing more clearly and went 
to the secretary. 

"I sat down in a chair before it, I lowered the tablette, I 
found the drawer indicated by my friend. It was stuffed with 
papers. I wanted only three packets which I knew how to 
identify, and I began a careful search. 

"I was straining my eyes to the utmost in order to decipher 
the superscriptions, when I thought I heard or rather felt a 
rustling behind me. I gave no heed to it, thinking that a 
breath of air had moved a curtain. 

"But in a minute another movement, scarcely perceptible, 
caused a singular little disagreeable shiver to pass along my 
spine. It was so cowardly and stupid to admit such a sensa- 
tion that I hated to turn around, through shame for myself. 
I had just found the second packet that I wanted, and was 
on the point of taking up the third, when a deep and painful 
sigh breathed against my shoulder made me leap like a mad- 
man clear across the room. 

"In my panic I had turned around, the hand on the hilt 
of my sword, and certainly had I not felt it at my side, I 
should have fled like a coward. 

"A tall woman, dressed in white, was looking at me, stand- 
ing behind the chair where I had been seated a second before. 

"Such a shock ran through my members that I almost fell 
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backward. Oh, nobody can understand that awful terror 
unless he has experienced it. The soul melts; the heart 
ceases to beat; the entire body becomes soft as a sponge; all 
one's inner physical self seems to collapse. 

"I do not believe in ghosts — ^Well! I almost swooned under 
the hideous fear of the dead, and I suffered, ohl suffered 
during a few moments more than in all the rest of my life, 
in the anguish of supernatural terror. 

''If she had not spoken I should have gone mad, perhaps. 
But she spoke: she spoke in a sweet and sorrowful voice 
that made the nerves vibrate. 

"I dare not say that I regained control of myself, or that 
I recovered my reason. No, I was distracted to such a point 
that I knew not what I was doing; but that intimate pride 
of self which is part of my character and also my feeling as 
a soldier, enabled me to keep, almost in spite of myself, an 
honorable bearing. I was posing for myself, as it were, and 
for her, too, undoubtedly; for her, whatever she might be, 
woman or ghost I accounted for all this to myself later, 
for I assure you that in the instant of the apparition, I could 
think of nothing. I was simply paralyzed with fear. 

"She said: *0h. Monsieur, you can do me a great service!' 

"I wished to answer, but found it impossible to utter a 
word. A vague noise issued from my throat. 

"She went on: 'Will you? You can save me— cure me. 
I suffer dreadfully — oh^ how I suffer!' 

"She sat down softly in my chair. She looked at me fix- 
edly. 'Will you?' 

"I nodded 'Yes!' my voice being still paralyzed. 

"Then she reached me a tortoise-shell comb, murmuring: 

" 'Comb me, oh, comb me ! that will cure me — ^some one 
must comb me! Look at my head . . . How I am suf- 
fering; and my hair makes me ill!' 

"Her hair undone, very long, very black, hung over the 
back of the chair and touched the floor. 

"Why did I do it? Why did I, shivering, receive the comb 
from her hand? And why did I take up in my hands her 
long hair which gave me a sensation of frightful cold as 
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tho I had touched serpents? That sensation long remained 
in my fingers, and I start only to think of it 

"1 ccHnbed her. I handled, I know not how, that icy head- 
dress, I twisted it, I braided and then unbraided it; I tressed 
it as one tresses a horse's mane. She was breathing long 
breaths ; her head bent low ; and she seemed happy. 

''Suddenly she said, 'Thanks I' snatched the comb from my 
hands and fled through the door which I had remarked to be 
partly open. 

"Left alone, I had during some seconds the fear and con- 
fusion of awakening that follow a nightmare. Finally I 
recovered my senses and, running to the window, burst open 
the shutters with a furious attack. 

"A flood of light filled the rocrni. I threw myself against 
the door through which the Being had gone. I found it 
closed and it resisted me like a rock. 

"Then a fever of flight seized upon me, — a panic, — ^the 
true panic of battles. I caught up hastily the three packets 
of letters from the open secretary; I dashed from the room 
and leaped down the stairs four at a time; I found m3rsell 
outside but by what exit I never knew, and seeing my horse 
within a few paces. I bounded into the saddle and started 
off at a gallop. 

"I drew rein only at Rouen, and before my quarters. 
Throwing the bridle to an orderly, I escaped to my room 
where I shut myself up in order to reflect upon this terrible 
event 

"Then, during an hour, I asked myself if I had not been 
the sport of an hallucination. Surely I had had one of those 
incomprehensible nervouse attacks, one of those disorders 
of the brain which give birth to miracles and to which the 
Supernatural owes its power. 

"And I was going to believe in a vision — ^an error of the 
senses — ^when I drew near the window and inadvertently my 
glance fell on my breast My coat was full of long hairs 
which were twined around the buttons! 

"I seized them one by one with trembling fingers and 
threw them out of window. 
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"Then I called my orderly. I felt too much moved, and 
troubled to go to my friend's house that day. And, besides, 
I wished to reflect carefully as to what I ought to tell him. 
I sent him his letters and he gave a receipt to the soldier. 
He inquired very much about me and was told that I was 
sick, having received a slight sunstroke; or something of the 
sort. He seemed greatly disturbed. 

"I went to his house next morning at dawn, resolved to 
tell him the truth. He had gone out the nig^t before and had 
not returned. I went back during the day; no one had 
seen him again. I waited a week; he did not reappear. Then 
I informed the authorities. They hunted for him every- 
where without finding a trace of his flight or of his retreat 

"A minute inspection was made of the deserted chateau. 
Nothing suspicious was discovered, and no indication revealed 
that a woman had been hidden there. 

"The search 3delding no result, was presently given up. 

"And during fifty-six years I have learned nothing. I 
know nothing more." 

GxTY DE Maupassant. 

(Translation by the Editor.) 

J$ J$ JH 

Da Lcetla Boy. 

Da spreeng ees com', but O I da joy 

£et ees too late! 
He was so cold, my leetla boy, 

He no could wait 

I no can count how many week, 
How many day, dat he ees seeck; 
How many night I seet and hold 
Da leetla hand dat was so cold. 
He was so patience, 0! so sweet I 
Eet hurts my throat for theenk of eet; 
An' all he evra ask ees w'en 
Eees gona com' da ^^reeng agen. 
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Wan day, wan brig^ta sunny day, 
He sec, across de alleyway, 
Da leetla girl daf s livin dere 
Ees raise her window for da air. 
An' put outside a leetla pot 
Of— -w'at-you-call ?— -forgat-me-not 
So smalla flower, so leetla theengi 
But steell eet mak" hees hearta sing: 
"01 now, at las', ees com' da spreengl 
Da leetla plant ees glad for know 
Da sun ees com' for mak* eet grow. 

So, too, I am grow warm and strong." 
So, lika dat he seeng hees song. 
But, ah! da night com' down an' den 
Da weenter ees sneak back agen. 
An' cover up da leetla pot 
Of—w'at-you-call ? — forgat-me-not 
All night da leetla hand I hold 
Ees grow so cold, so cold, so coldt 

Da spreeng ees com', but O I da joy 

Eet ees too latet 
He was so cold, my leetla boy, 
He no could wait 

T. A. Daly. 
Jt Jt Jt 
Candor is inculcated in all the copy-books, but a man who 
attempts to make his way in the world without cunning, both 
aggressive and defensive, soon finds himself as a lamb among 
wolves. It's a pity that our stock moralities are drawn up 
without reference to the facts of life. 



Gertrude Atherton denies that New York has any musical 
taste or that it has anything but dollars. This is not a piece, 
of newsf to disturb the foreign operatic contingent of the New 
York impresarios. Were it not for the dollars these people 
would never have discovered America. 
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f^lec UtcMturc* 

This is an age of many books and of little literature; 
never so little as now in comparison with the nmnber of 
writers and the bulk of their product; possibly even actually 
more little than ever before, though it is possible, too, that 
in the bewildered chaos of bound volumes things of great 
and imperishable worth may be hidden, which in the aggre- 
gate would sustain the average. The reason is, not that the 
quality or amount of human genius is less than heretofore, 
but that its energies are employed in directions other than 
literary. The race involuntarily pursues its destiny, which 
is fixed as private destinies are not fixed; its spirit is found 
embodied in the searchings of science, the revelations of dis- 
covery, the productions of industry and commerce, the mul- 
tiplication of knowledge and of intercommunication. Material 
nature is to be conquered by material means, as an inevitable 
preliminary, probably, to the discovery that we can conquer 
her by spiritual forces directly applied, which will consign 
our monstrous physical machinery to the junk-heap. There- 
fore the day of literature, which is the outcome of the mind 
in poise, and of the soul at peace, is postponed. And could 
we but recognize this truth, we would be spared much vain 
labor, and be saved much printer's ink and paper. But, 
because we have forgotten what literature is, or are pre- 
occupied with trying to believe that note-books can be litera- 
ture, brick and piled lumber art, we are doomed to wander 
wearily amid a wilderness of detritus which does but enervate 
and disappoint the mind, instead of refreshing and educat- 
ing it. 

The truth is that, in the mass of contemporary works which 
are now called literature, we are not given true or real life, 
but the picture (more or less accurate) of its external sem- 
blance. You will find in your novels, biographies, histories, 
books of travel, and the like, painstaking categories of material 
objects, of contemporary forms of speech, of outward actions 
and events; a calculated and logical complex or series of 
happenings, orderly sequences, references of effect to cause — 
the whole petty and punctual paraphernalia, in short, of what 
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visibly and palpably passes in the world from day to day, 
reproduced, with what animation, vividness and verisimilitude 
may be obtainable, in written words and phrases. And these 
auctioneer's catalogues and phonographic dialogues are offered 
to us in good faith as literature ; though, in a thousand square 
miles of such, there may not be one square yard that contains 
the fire of the creative souls and is, consequently, entitled to 
bear the literary crown. You may learn diverse things 
from such books — ^the height in feet and inches of Peter's 
dome, the inscription on the Aztec sacrificial stone in Yucatan ; 
the ceremonial of a Ffth avenue dinner, and the latest phrase- 
ology of a Bowery hoodlum; how the market is rigged on 
Wall street; how combinations of capital control industrial 
business activities; how divorce is planted in the bed of 
marriage, and how card games have been adapted to the 
exigencies of contemporary temperament and morality. This 
is curious information, and much of it practically available; 
it is a picture of the innumerable movements, situations, catas- 
trophes brought to pass by the stupendous, wondrous enig- 
matic thing that is human life; but in the entire lungs and 
cemetery of it there is not a vestige or a stir, a fragrance or 
a flame of life itself ; and so there is nothing in it of literature. 
It cannot live; it will not last; it i^ not moribund only, but 
still-born — dead already. Regarded as dead, it can do little 
harm, any more than other dumping grounds or cemeteries; 
it takes up space, that is all, and may sometimes harbor 
malaria. But regarded as literature, it is a hostile and pesti- 
lent phenomenon, full of evil contagions and foul morasses, 
and breeding vapors which lower vitality and corrupt judg- 
ment. It is not only (so regarded) false in itself, but it 
delays and perverts the recognition, vindication and re-estab- 
lishment of truth. 

The only part of , contemporary writing where literature 
may hopefully be looked for (save in blessed sporadic in- 
stances) is our poetry, by which I mean poetry and not mere 
verses. Poetry is commonly regarded as remote from real 
life, but it is in poems alone that life abides nowadays— ^e 
sacred, deathless, beautiful principle itself, not its dress, its 
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mask, its counterfeit. No doubt the body of contemporary 
poetry— the real poetry— is appallingly minute to look at; but 
its soul and influence are immeasurable. Here is life, the 
poignant, invisible, invincible, divine quality, fragrant, self- 
luminous, glorious, all-powerful; free of formalities, omnipo- 
tent in form. A poet may here and there chant his message 
in prose — ^it is all one. We are inspired from him and go 
our way rejoicing. We forget the show of things and return 
to the substance. No longer weltering in the transient confu- 
sions of illusion, we ascend to the permanence of reality, and 
the sovereign truth of literature heals us of the falsehoods 
of the senses. Julian Hawthorne. 

Jt Jt Jt 

Tabmelle of Xcuth. 

spring sap runs swiftest in the veins 
Of trees that drink the first-month rains ; 
On April buds the sunbeams fall: 
Youth holds the keenest joys of all. 

In Summer winds a message blows 
That stirs the petals of the rose 
And passion-flower by the wall: 
Youth holds the keenest joys of all. 

Where brown October's sunset dies 
On amber pools the dead leaf lies ; 
No longer now the robins call: 
Youth holds the keenest joys of all. 

In Winter fields the drifts are white 
And snow-birds wheel in solid flight; 
In icy chains the slow brooks crawl: 
Youth holds the keenest joys of all. 

Bird, but, or blossom, man or maid. 
But none shall Time's revenge evade; 
The years have bound them in their thrall: 
Youth holds the keenest joys of all. 

Ernest McGaffey. 
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Ikr Burdem 

"I am not used," she murmured impatiently, "to anything 
that is here." 

The Burden upon the woman's back stirred uneasily. 

"I am not used to being carried. Put me down!" It 
groaned. 

Then the woman strove with all her might to cast the 
Burden off, but bonds invisible held it fastened to her 
shoulders. 

"It seems," — she turned and looked that which she carried 
in the face— "that we journey together, thou and I." 

The Burden struggling to free itself cast eyes of anguish 
on either side the steep road. 

"See — there is a staff at thy very feet!" It cried. 

The woman bent to lift the staff, but the weight of that 
which she carried overpowered her — so that she lay a long 
while senseless upon the ground. 

"I loathe my weight!" The Burden mourned, "Yet I can- 
not rid you of it. I loathe myself — I cannot even perish!" 

Then the woman struggled to her feet. "Perhaps after 
all," she returned with gathering strength, "thou art not so 
heavy. Perhaps it is the unaccustomed way I tread. Yet 
I go slowly." 

"Thou goest bravely," the Burden answered — and the wo- 
man's bleeding feet felt no longer the roughness of the way. 

"My hands are torn," ... the hands upon her shoulders 
reached down and clasped. 

"My heart is faint" 

"But for a moment Look yonder — ^the path widens !" 

Now the road twisted between naked rocks — far from the 
broad highway upon which the many came and went. 

Also it did not always seem to the woman that the way 
led upwards, because she could see but a single step ahead. 
She only knew this was her path and struggled on blindly— 
as one in a fog. 

No flowers greeted the wayfarer nor any pleasant shade 
of trees — ^also save for the Burden, she who journeyed there 
trod the way alone. 
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*1f I fall," she wondered dumbly, "there will be none to 
succor — also the Burden must perish." 

"A little further upwards," that which she carried answered 
with infinite compassion, "the path widens. I can see over 
thy head." 

"But night comes on apace. I may not reach so far and 
thou art not able to go on without me." 

"I would not — we journey on or fall together — ^thou and I." 

The woman took fresh courage. After all, was not the 
Burden her comrade? Who pointed out the sharp edges of 
the rocks, bade her beware of the mountain torrents and 
avalanches so common in those parts? Who with never fail- 
ing understanding sustained her faltering hope and unweari- 
edly scanned the road for any sign of comfort? 

But for this Burden that trembled with the very trembling 
of her body, could her torn feet have thus far even kept the 
way? 

"But for me" — ^the Burden lamented — thou wouldst ride 
upon the highway — strewn with flowers, listening to the sounds 
thou lovest — steeped in all manner of delight!" 

"But for thee," the woman responded wondering vastly at 
her past dread, "I had never known there was another way 
nor tried to walk myself. I had been a useless thing— ignor- 
ant of the very need of comfort. I had not even rejoiced 
that night and rest draw near. 

"But the desire of my heart was to carry thee — and now — " 

"This is our path," the woman answered and stumbled one 
step higher. 

"At least night comes soon. Thou shalt be free of me," 
The Burden comforted. 

She should be free! The woman's heart leapt — ^then fell 
with sudden chill. A fear mightier than aught she had yet 
known clutched her inmost being. 

"I do not wish to be free!" she cried and struggled to 
clasp the Burden in her arms, "Thou hast taught me all 
things. Without thee my eyes will close again! See — I will 
carry thy weight better. Only do not let me lose thee! Let 
me stumble on !" 
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But even as the woman prayed, darkness fell over the 
twisted way, the rocks, Ae landscape desolate of trees. Sud- 
denly she was no longer conscious of that which she had 
carried upon her back. She threw up her hands for the 
answering clasp— but — ^her load was gone — her heart was 
empty! 

Breathless with dread for the Burden's fate, the woman 
called passionately upon her one-time companion of the way: 

"Where art thou? I did not cast thee off! I did not! 
Where hast thou fallen?" 

And slowly upon her knees, she crept back through the 
night, searching with agonized hands along the rough path- 
way. 

"Oh, God!" the wa3rfarer cried with mighty entreaty, "to 
have the Burden back !" 

Then in the silence the crouching woman felt upon her 
shoulders the old, familiar touch, and she rose to her feet in 
content and joy unutterable. 

But even as she lifted her hands to adjust in the old 
fashion, the load to her back, the wayfarer perceived that 
One stood radiantly at her side. 

"The Burden!" the woman demanded as one who will not 
be denied— "Where . . . ?" 

"By thy side, dear comrade. I am that which thou hast 
borne so bravely along the unaccustomed way. Didst thou 
not know" — the vast kindliness of the voice held her cap- 
tive — "that for a long time past I have had wings!" 

Jane Belfield. 
Jt Jt JS 

Perhaps the greatest lesson which Christ has to teach us 
is — renunciation. And it is the one thing which the world 
calling itself Christian has refused to accept. 



Lafcadio Hearn says that during three years of his resi- 
dence in Japan he did not once see a child whipped, a woman 
bullied or a man beaten. If Buddhism produces such fruits, 
perhaps our missionary efforts might better be expended at 
home. Japan is unquestionably, tho politely, of this opinion. 
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Wdt Calfte by the editor. 

Everybody has seen the puzzle-picture called "Find the 
Other Face," or "Look for her Mother," or words to that 
eflFect — ^the label really doesn't matter, the picture being the 
thing. 

So popular is it that you will see it in the window of 'most 
any art-shop, and quite often it is given as a supplement with 
the Sunday paper. Then the children puzzle over it while 
the head of the family, perhaps, looks on with a sad but 
eloquent smile and his better half indulges in die sniff dis- 
dainful. 

The picture is usually that of a pretty girl shown in pro- 
file, which, after you have looked at it long enough, changes 
marvelously into the likeness of an ugly old woman — ^the 
object of the artist being to make the contrast as striking as 
possible. The delicate young face, with its soft lines and 
curves and dimples, vanishes as if by magic, and in its place 
you see the visage of a toothless, ancient hag, breathing a 
curse, as it were, where beauty just has been. 

As a bit of human satire, nothing could be more effective, 
but it is so repulsive and forbidding that I have to wonder 
at its popularity. Maybe the explanation is that most people 
fail to grasp the deeper meaning of it, looking upon it merely 
as an odd caprice of the artist. 

We read that among the ancient Egyptians the process of 
embalming the dead was divided among several experts — I 
dare not call them artists. To one of these fell the office of 
removing the intestines of the subject — a disagreeable duty 
but very essential to the success of the operation. The people 
looked upon this particular act with the greatest abhorrence 
and the unlucky man who had to perform it not seldom 
barely escaped with his life. Nearly always he had to run 
for it, quite careless where he threw his tools. 

Something like this is the usual fate of the man who dares 
to tell an unpleasant truth — ^it may pass uncontradicted but 
he will be hated for telling it. We know of such things, but 
we are afraid to think, not to say look at them; and he who 
forces us to gaze upon those deep-hidden secrets of human 
nature at which the soul shudders, must pay the penalty. 
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Balzac's terrible saying, "Marriage is a feud to the death," 
caused him to be execrated by the bourgeoisie and his books 
to be interdicted by the Church. 

Still, I am not sure that it has ever been satisfactorily 
refuted. Nobody, I fancy, would venture to dispute Balzac's 
knowledge of human nature or his penetrating acquaintance 
with die society of his day. 

But to return to our picture. Is it not an artistic whim 
that would have delighted Balzac and perhaps moved him 
to add another chapter to the Comedie Humaine, — even as 
the mere accidental glimpse of the curious name "Z. Mar- 
cas" drew a story from his teeming imagination? 

Ah, it is easier to fancy than to set down in words what 
Balzac would have done with our puzzle-picture, but perhaps 
one may hazard a hint or two, founded upon long study of 
the great Master, and not thereby challenge too severe a 
reckoning. 

Of course, it's a mere fancy sketch, true only in the possible 
— what man having lived through such an experience could 
find the heart to tell of it! . . . 

Well, then, Balzac would create a young woman to match 
that fresh young face which, on the first glance, looks out 
at you so sweetly from the picture. He would show her at 
the time of her marriage quite undeveloped as to character — 
most young women are only a hint, a sketch, an outline until 
then, — ^a fact that their mates do not perhaps sufficiently con- 
sider. He would marry her to a young man with his way to 
make in the world, a young man with faults a-plenty but yet 
loving and candid and true. 

.There follows a very short season of happiness — ^which 
youth will have on any terms, and then the life-long feud 
begins. The wife is timid, secretive, devoid of candor, owing 
to hereditary influences of which Balzac would offer a search- 
ing exposition. In vain does the husband seek to win her 
perfect confidence — ^the fear of the lightest reproach closes 
her mouth like a vise. She is, besides, totally without judg- 
ment and worldly sense, incapable of that foresight and 
thrift lacking which such a household goes to wreck. Tho 
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never used to money, she is quite indifferent to its value. 
Always she acts on the first impulse, which almost invariably 
misleads her. 

She runs the little household into debt, being thriftless and 
careless rather than extravagant She treasures nothing- 
even the little gifts of her marriage, of small price but dear 
in the heart's reckoning, are tossed aside negligently and 
soon disappear: in her hands it is only a question of brief 
time when all things disappear. The pawnshop in part sup- 
plies the needed explanation. 

During the early years of their union her one idea is to 
hide her debts from her husband and to succeed in this she 
resorts to the most foolish, even desperate expedients. Of 
these the most fatal is a practice she early falls into, of 
secretly borrowing money from his men friends. They sub- 
mit to be bled in silence for a time, but finally one more 
candid than the rest tells him the truth. Then his eyes arc 
opened at last and discoveries thicken. 

Here we depart from Balzac, for he would have been sure 
to give the wife an intrigue, growing out of her attempts to 
borrow money, but I am supposing a woman as virtuous as 
Nora Heltner. Which perhaps does not help the situation: 
we know how to deal with the wicked, but when the good 
err we lose our reckoning. 

The husband, I should say, is a bit of a poet and literary 
man, of good principle but with something of that inaptitude 
in business affairs which marks the type. He leaves the 
burden of household management to his wife, content with 
paying the bills, as he thinks. The killing truth he comes to 
learn soon enough is that through her maneuvers he rarely 
pays them— Hfn full. 

Of course he is not strictly just and fair with her — ^what 
man ever is toward a woman? And maybe he gets only his 
dues for his own weakness and cowardice. The woman is 
living her share of the tragedy too— let us not forget that. 

The feud now opens in earnest During early years the 
wife pretends or perhaps actually feels repentance for her 
fault, which is chiefly due to weakness of character; the 
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debts are paid over and over again by herdc effort, and the 
couple being young and under a necessity of loving, their 
quarrels, frequent enough, are always made up or do not 
result in lasting estrangement Many children come to them, 
— perhaps as a consequence of their quarrels: I cannot say, 
not being as wise as Balzac was in these matters. 

With the years the wife hardens — that is to say, the second 
profile begins to steal out in the picture. Losing her youth and 
charm she weeps less in their differences,— which never cease, 
owing to the same odd cause chiefly, — and fights back like a 
virago. They lead each other often to the door of Hell,— 
and still they go on under the yoke. 

But love and hate can dwell in the same house, strange to 
say and this woman frequently declares her love for the man 
whom she is hounding to death, and protests the fidelity 
with which she has kept her marriage vows. Indeed she 
becomes furiously jealous when he ceases to be attracted as 
of old by her person— the one powerful chain by which she 
has hitherto held him. 

And yet a little more the other face cuts into the {Mcture. 

So the feud goes wearily on. The husband finally giving 
up all hope of reforming her or, at least, ridding her of those 
fatal propensities which have wrecked their happiness, be- 
comes violent and brutal in their quarrels, saying the harsh- 
est words, flinging the bitterest taunt, dealing with her as 
the enemy of his peace and of his life. She relays him in the 
same coin and at such times seems to be grimly content at 
her power to call forth all that is evil in the man. And always 
she feels herself justified in the resistance upon which she is, 
as ever, mutely determined. 

The lineaments of that other face darken in the picture 
and are sometimes lit up with the livid hues of Hell! 

The husband reaches the age when a man either plays his 
best hand or slinks beaten from the Game of Life — ^the time 
of all times when he needs the support and inspiration of a 
home warm with love and wrapt with security, whence he 
may sally forth brave-hearted, tho with the gray in his hair, 
to fight the be9t battle of all 
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This man's ambition declines, he makes less and less of 
his talent, while he feels more and more the stigma of his 
wretched domestic life. He shuns his friends because of their 
knowledge of it (she has taken care to remind them from 
time to time in the old way) ; and they are glad enough to 
avoid him for the same reason. The man's youth is gone 
without his having secured the recognition or the reward due 
to his talents and once vigorous ambition. His health sinks 
under the accumulated burden of years of bitterness, sorrow 
and disappointment He begins to have that fear of the 
morrow, that dread of responsibility, that despair of the 
future, — ^in a word, that sickness of life which when it seizes 
a man tokens very surely that life will soon be done with 
him. 

In this lamentable spirit he begs for a truce from the old 
disease that is steadily killing him, inch by inch,— but the 
feud goes, on just the same. It seems at length to be a fell 
necessity of the hearth where it has so long brooded. 

The horror of it grows with the children's growth, for the 
one thought of the wife is to win them to her side, to imbue 
them with her spirit of secresy, disloyalty and resistance. 
This she does not scruple to accomplish by tolerating bad 
habits in them, by conniving at their truancy and disobedience, 
by indulging and pampering them beyond the household means. 
And the evil fruit of this unnatural conduct shows itself in 
due time— of all the curses of that ill-fated house the heaviest 
and the worst For the father looks at his alienated children 
and the warm fount of love is frozen in his breast at seeing 
reflected in their young eyes the thing which has cursed his 
life and brought it to naught . . . 

Look now at the picture. Ah ! the beautiful young face is 
completely lost in the black shadow of that evil old visage 
behind, grinning out at us with senile malice and triumph ! . . . 

You shudder? Well, blame it to the artist Only such a 
hideous conception as this could justify the story I have 
attempted to suggest in a manner, if you please, after Balzac. 
It is too horrible, I grant you. Let us be thankful that I 
£ave been only feigning, and that there is no more truth and 
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substance to my ghastly romance than there is to — ^well, to 
that other face in the picture. 



A short mile from the home of the Papyrus, along 
the broad turnpike to Newark, lies a fine old cemetery, 
as sightly and beautiful as God's Acre should be. It is by 
religious denomination Catholic and the silent dwellers therein 
are (or were) mostly Irish and German adherents of that 
venerable Faith. There is enough greenery to make the 
place seem cool and inviting on the hottest day in Summer. It 
is well kept, as beseems the prosperous congregation that sup- 
ports it, tho it is by no means what you would call a showy 
cemetery. Rich and poor are mingled here in death as in life, 
especially in the older section; but a decent care is taken that 
they do not discountenance or jostle one another. I noticed 
that to this end, evidently, many of the finer plots and monu- 
ments are heavily railed in, and the fancy struck me that the 
ghost of a poor man would need much assurance to cross the 
enclosure. 

I have always had a mild passion for graveyards, perhaps 
because I come of a race that has ever, through its religious 
faith, been more preoccupied with death than with life. The 
skepticism I have picked up on my way through life has but 
slightly affected my love for the quiet homes of the dead. 
Nay, I am not sure but that it has added a poignancy to my 
passion, from the mournful fact that I can not share the ful- 
ness of that hope which is exultantly sculptured on every 
tombstone. Mind, I do not say that I reject that hope; only 
I would I were as sure of it as is the humblest tombstone in 
this old cemetery. 

Who indeed will deny that the affirmation of all these silent 
fingers pointing up to Heaven, witnessing the assured hope 
of those who lie below, has a solenm effect even upon the 
skeptic mind, while it fills with a passionate conviction those 
already prone to believe? A grave and a cross— these are the 
naked essentials of the Christian hope: to me, in certain 
moods, they seem more eloquent than the richest, monuments 
and surely more convincing than all the theological promises 
in the world. 
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The older the cemetery the better I like it — a new-made 
grave, unless it be that of a child or young person, as a bride 
in her orange flowers, has for me no sentimental interest. 
Now this cemetery is not extremely old and there are few 
century plants among the tombstones. But fifty years is a 
decent age for a grave, — not really mellow, to be sure, yet 
I would not pass it with a careless eye. Seventy-five is, of 
course, still better, but a Hundred reaches out for me clutch- 
ing hands of romance! There I pause and long chew the 
cud of sober meditation. . . . 

I notice that, save in the case of some well-to-do person 
leaving a goodly monument to proclaim his virtues, about 
twenty-five years marks the limit of remembrance, so far as 
the condition of the grave may testify. Many graves are, 
of course, sooner forgotten and abandoned to the grass that 
hides, the rain that effaces. But, with few exceptions, human 
love and care and memory cease to show themselves by their 
familiar tokens after twenty-five years. Nothing endures in 
this world; not even the grief of widows. And then it is 
to be said that twenty-five years is a long time and may well, 
in the majority of cases, leave no surviving mourner to tend 
the grave. 

There are exceptions, however. One that pleased me much 
was that of a man who died thirty years ago in his twenty- 
eighth year. His grave was covered with living, beautiful 
flowers and everything about it attested the most anxious 
love, the most conscientious and delicate care. An inscrip- 
tion on the handsome tombstone modestly attributed all this 
to the widow. "She is old now," I thought, "and her love has 
never wavered from the husband of her youth lying there." 
I took off my hat and stood a moment by that grave. There 
are not, I think, very many like it in all the world. . . . 

In the more ancient and poorer part of the cemetery there 
are, of course, fewer evidences of care and preservation; the 
tombstones are mostly discolored and illegible, leaning awry or 
quite fallen down; and many graves have little or nothing 
to identify them, the wooden crosses which originally served 
this purpose having long since crumbled away. 
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An atavistic feeling warned me of the deep pathos of this, 
for these were mostly the graves of "mine own people," dat- 
ing back some seventy-five years. They were laid there in 
that confident hope of the Resurrection which so strongly 
marks the religious faith of the Irish. Their names were 
inscribed on the plain wooden crosses or simple tombstones, 
with the legend of their native parishes in Ireland, etc., a 
quaint yet pleasing care that one hated to see annulled by the 
lapse of time and neglect Obviously nothing was omitted 
that might insure their identification on the Last Day, and 
perhaps few of them expected to wait long for it Yet here 
were names and all lost and in no long time this part of 
the cemetery will be perforce abandoned and the bones of 
these faithful Irish left in common clay. Is not this a derelic- 
tion at which the heart sickens? . . . 

Well, I who have loved to walk and muse in cemeteries 
would not of my good will lie in one, to meet perhaps the 
untoward fate of my poor countrymen told above. I have 
a horror of lying in the earth, of the slow processes of dis- 
integration; and being of a goodly substance, I fain would 
cheat the worm that profits so richly from his politic alliance 
with the Church. In plainer terms, when I shall have no 
further use for my body I wish it to be given to the cleansing 
fire; and I charge any friend of mine whose eye may chance 
on this, to make protest if any other disposition is attempted 
(dead men are often fooled!) 



The late Charles Grodfrey Leland was an interesting if not 
profoundly original thinker. There are few subjects in the 
range of human interest which he did not touch in one way 
or other, and if it cannot be said that he adorned them 
all, at least he usually contrived to say something significant 
about every topic that engaged his pen. 

In mere versatility there have not been many writers to 
surpass Leland. Beginning with the once famous but now 
almost forgotten Hans Breitmann Ballads — ^perhaps the best 
dialect verse of their kind — he went on to produce an immense 
number of books in belles-letters, fiction, gipsy folk lore, 
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psychology, etc., during an exceptionally long life. He ac- 
quired a vast amount of curious, out-of-the-way learning which 
gives character to his books, if it docs not add to their 
chances of immortality. The best thing to be said of him 
is, perhaps, that he had an all-round healthy interest in life, 
and that his work always shows the man, whatever may be 
its artistic limitations. These are more pronounced in his 
translations from and editorial notes on Heine than in any 
other work to which he put his name; and yet the English 
reader is much indebted to him for the only complete version 
of Heine's prose in our language. 

"The Alternate Sex" (Funk & Wagnalls. New York), is 
the last fruit of Leland's mind and would be interesting on 
this account if on no other. But the fact is, tho written in 
the closing months of the author's life, so that he was tmable 
to revise it, this little book is as truly- Leland as an)rthing in 
the long list of his productions. And I do not recall any- 
thing of his that seems to have more naturally sprung from 
the ripe fulness of his mind. 

What he attempts to establish in this little book of 134 
pages may be gathered from the following extracts: — 

"There has been much writing of late years, especially 
among Theosophists and Occultists of all kinds, regarding 
what is called the Subliminal Self, the Hidden or Inner 
Soul, The Unknown Me, or Unconscious Cerebration. And 
no great wonder either, because the subject is at first sight 
not only deeply mysterious and strangely curious, but it sug- 
gests a vast amount of phenomena which Science is as yet 
incapable of explaining. The Mesmerist, the Hypnotist, the 
Christian Faith Curers, all fall back on this Esoteric organ- 
ization and adapt it to their theories. And as it may, or 
must be granted that man thinks, in a way, in dreams when 
his conscious mind and will are entirely asleep, it is apparent 
enough that another Self of some kind exists. 

"I believe that this other Self is nothing else but the Alter- 
nate Sex in us, or the female nature in man and the male 
in woman, asserting itself when it can at certain times, under 
certain conditions. But it is so deeply and mysteriously allied 
to all the faculties and powers of man which are not identi- 
fied with practical reason or waking common sense, that its 
investigation casts great light on many subjects which all 
psychology has hitherto r^^arded as inexplicable." 
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This Alternate Sex in man Leland poetically calls the Dream 
Lady, and he asserts that "it is doubtful whether, were it not 
for the female mind in man, he would ever conceive, or feel, 
or write poetry at all, or yield to any esthetic influences, or 
perhaps even invent an3rthing. For without being specially a 
poet, she supplies the material and the force, or the contrasts 
and vivid imagery. . . . Without her in himself, man would 
remain in many respects a mere machine or almost a brute." 

Leland points out, as indeed many have done before him, 
that great geniuses like Goethe, Shakespeare, Shelley, Bjrron, 
all had the feminine soul strongly developed in them. This 
feminine aid is not genius itself, nor poetry, but it is the 
Muse which inspires man to make it. He could never write 
any truly original or beautifully varied work without her aid. 
Nor, on the other hand, could woman create mentally and 
vigorously without the aid of her masculine inner Mentor, 
any more than she could bear a child per se. The outer- 
world common-sense of man gives him a perceptive power of 
selection, or of putting into proper form the material which 
his Muse supplies. 

We are further told that it is the Dream-Lady within us 
who chiefly takes note of the Beautiful or unusual. When 
the mystic She fails to collaborate, the result is, according to 
Leland, the production of only second-hand works. Thus the 
ingenious author strikes a blow at his own theory, for it is 
not to be disputed that second-hand works make up the bulk 
of the world's literature. 

Leland expresses a fear that his theory will be ridiculed 
by the critics, but this looks like '^borrowing trouble" with 
small enough reason. For tho his little book is very readable 
and, as we should expect of him, sprinkled with learned and 
curious anecdotes, illustrations and quotations, etc., fetched 
from recondite sources, there is surely not much in it that 
can be deemed absolutely new or original. That the feminine 
in man makes for such and such results or modifies temper- 
ament in this or that way, is an observation as old as human 
nature. What Leland does is to give us terms and defini- 
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tions and to attempt a more or less esoteric analysis of a 
truth never remote from human consciousness. 

But "The Alternate Sex" has wisdom and sweetness and 
light in it, spite of these reservations, and as I have said 
above, it is perfectly characteristic and entirely worthy of an 
author who has deserved well of Letters. Nothing in the 
book is better than the following paragraph, which charm- 
ingly sets forth the poetic and mystical beauty of its leading 
idea — for there are others which I have necessarily passed 
over in this brief notice: — 

"There are many people who go through life alone, without 
company or friends. Now, if such read these pages, I can 
tell them that in this conception of the Lady or Lord of the 
Brain, they may in very truth get marvelous comfort, and have 
good company whenever they will. And tho it may seem to 
thee like turning again unto the ghost-haunted paths trod- 
den by our ancestors, or running after the follies of occult- 
ism, which to do is to be held a fool by 'clever practical folk,' 
it is none the less true that this thy Inner Self, if long 
studied, will be a comfort in thy darkest hours, and a friend 
in truth. For thus wilt thou add to thy heaven a Star whose 
light will never fade, and ever guide thee to a golden end. 
And in the silent watches of the night it will be as a fairy 
visitor or an Angel in a Dream." 



Speaking of Modernism and the present agitation in cer- 
tain Roman Catholic circles, I wonder if these names suggest 
any important association to, say, one person in a hundred 
thousand : 

F. Cardinal de Asculo, 

G. Cardinal Bentivolus, 
F. Cardinal de Cremona, 

Fr. Anthony Cardinal S. OnupHrii, 
B. Cardinal Gypsius, 
F. Cardinal Verospius, 
M. Cardinal Ginettus. 
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Probably not; yet they are the names of the Cardinals of the 
Most Holy Roman Inquisition who condemned Galileo for 
teaching "that the Earth is not the centre of the World, 
nor immovable, but moves even with a diurnal motion." 

Galileo, to escape severe punishment and perhaps to save 
his life— only fifteen years before Giordano Bruno had been 
burned alive for less significant heresy in the Forum at Rome 
— was forced to abjure this proposition, declared by Their 
Eminences to be "absurd, false in philosophy, and, considered 
theologically, an error in Faith." The sentence reads: 

"But that your grievous and pernicious error and trans- 
gression may not remain altogether unpunished, and that you 
may hereafter be more cautious, serving as an example to 
others, that they may abstain from the like offences, we decree, 
that the book of the Dialogue of Galileo be prohibited by 
public edict, and we condemn yourself to the prison of this 
Holy Office, to a time to be limited by our discretion; and 
we enjoin under the title of salutary penitence that during 
three years to come you recite once a week the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms, reserving to ourselves the power of moder- 
ating, changing, or taking away entirely, or in part, the afore- 
said penalties and penitences." 

It has been persistently asserted that Galileo was put to the 
torture ere he yielded and recanted, but this has not been 
proven. He did not talk about it himself — discretion was a 
highly useful quality in those days. 

Galileo took his medicine — ^he was seventy years old at the 
time of his trial — and thereafter kept his Modernism to him- 
self. He died a faithful Catholic — ^with perhaps one reserva- 
tion. 

The name of Galileo is now a star in the eternal sky of 
fame, while Their Eminences, his judges, are clean forgotten 
of the world and their names known only to the Spirit of 
Irony. 

The story is not so old but the Modernists may extract 
some comfort from it. 

^ ^ ^ 

This earth, what is it but a vast cemetery, with the Rose of 
love and the Immortellt of remembrance! 
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A lady writes to ask me if I am a woman-hater, because 
of an article of mine in January Papyrus entitled "The 
Woman." Oh Madam! — that article, read understandingly, 
is no common tribute to your sovereign sex and as such it was 
intended by the humble author. A woman-hater forsooth? 
Dear lady, since I came to years of indiscretion (a long 
while ago), I have surely never lived a conscious hour with- 
out the thought of woman. I have never been out of love 
for as much as a week at a time and as a virtuous man I have 
often had great ado to avoid plural passions, — they are so 
dreadfully easy to take on! Forty years has not brought 
me wisdom in this respect; I am as susceptible as ever, to 
such a degree, indeed, that I sometimes fear for myself an 
incipient softening of the brain. But no, it is simply a dispo- 
sition which I imbibed with my mother's milk — (she was a 
very loving woman, Madam, and as a proof gave to the world 
thirteen of us, of whom I was the last born). And God 
forefend that I should ever lose it — ^that is to say, love the 
less; the same being the worst terror that old age could have 
in store for me. I was much comforted lately by reading in an 
Italian novelist that men of the poetical temperament arc 
never really too old to love. 

So you see. Madam, how unmerited was the reproach you 
would have put upon me, and all because of a bit of satiri- 
cal writing which very carelessly masked my deeper thought. 

And if this avowal should not content you, I could show 
you proofs — joys that have been mine in the pursuit of love, 
joys that it is ever a new joy to recall — ^and wounds, dear 
lady, that are even more convincing. . . . 

Ah, Madam ! I see you now believe me. 



There is at least one thing in America which titled Europe 
admires— our money. And that it is taking away from us as 
fast as the marriage settlements can be made. 



If we would spend the time in judging ourselves that we 
do in judging others the millennium would soon be within 
hailing distance. 
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It is a law of Nature that sex should preoccupy the best 
years of life— an unjust law most of us feel, sooner or later. 



A ST. LOUIS APPRECIATION. 

Mr. Michael Monahan has resumed the publication of the 
Papyrus (which is not the organ of the Papyrus Club of St. 
Louis, but of the Society of Papyrites of East Orange, N. J.), 
but a fadazine (we coined that word fourteen years ago) in 
form and general make-up, only the fadazines — ^poor little 
dears — ^are noted for the absence of the brain element from 
their page.s, while Mr. Monahan's little periodical has brains 
to spare, shouM the occasion require. It is candid, witt>', 
mildly philosophical and critical — except when the tripod takes 
up the cudgel for Mark Twain as a humorist at the attempted 
cost of such immortals as Rabelais and Shakespeare and 
Fielding. 

But, all told, the Papyrus furnishes a very pleasant hour's 
reading every month, and, better still, generally leaves us 
something to think over — ^unlike most of the literary periodi- 
cals of the day. 

—6"/. Louis Republic, 



I want a complete set of the old series of Papyrus 
—that is, from July, 1903, to August, 1906, both inclu- 
sive. Will any reader who has such a set and is dis- 
posed to let it go at a fair price, please communicate 
with me? 

H. S. DOLANE, 

Business Mgr. the Papyrus, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Works of Oscar Wilde 



The Portrait of Mr. W. H. $ .75 

The Happy Prince, &c. - - .75 

The Young King: Star- 
child .75 

The Fisherman and His 
Soul .75 

The Birthday of Infanta - .75 

The above in Sets, tx>xed, $3.75 net. 

Complete Poems (Portrait) 
4to 3.00 

Intentions (Essays) 4to - 3.00 

Poems in Prose (Ideal Series .50 

Ballad of Reading Gaol - .50 

The Soul of Man .... .75 

Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf 1.50 

A House of Pomegranates i.oo 
The Happy Prince (complete) i.oo 

Also in flexible leather, STilt top, $1.50 

ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RE- 
CEIPT OP NET PRICE. 



In the 

Brocade 

Series 



Miscel 
laneous 



Old World 
Series 



THOMAS B. MOSHER 

PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Places in our hands the reiainder of Their 6natest PubiieaHon 
RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

9 Massive Royal Octavo Volamns, 4«000 double-colamn iMtses, 2^ sa- 
perb iUostrations. Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beanti- 
folly bound in half Morocco. We are aelling the remaining sets 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold. 

We will name our price in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon 
below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mall 
to us now before you forget It. , , . . 

Dr. Rldpath Is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income 
from his nistory, and to print our prices broadcast, for the sake of more 
quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 



RIDPATH'S History is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, 
Cleveland and McKinley, Je£Fer8on Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. 
Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of 
Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts. Trinity, Bates. Colby, 

Smith, Vassar,Tale, and other 
Colleges, and by the Great 
American People, 200,000 of 
whom own and love It, 

This is the Greatest History 
ever written. It is so beauti- 
fully written your children 
will learn to love it. It is the 
only general history reoofirnlz- 
ed as an authority. Ton should 
know history in these history- 
making days. This is your 
chance to buy it for much less 
than ever before You may pay 
in small sums 
monthly, if you 
prefer. 

Send Coupon 
To-day and We 
Will Mail Sam- 
file pages PRBE 



FREE COUPON 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 

Please mail without cost to me, 
sample pages of Ridpath*s History 
of the World, containing photograv- 
ures of Napoleon and Queen Eliza- 
beth, engravings of Socrates, Csesar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, specimen pages from the 
work, and write me full particulars 
of your special offer to The Papyrus 
Magazine readers. 

Name 



Address. 



JL 



$1 only 

Brings the 

CompfeteSet 

Balance 

Small Sums 

Mbnthly. 
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Scrambled Appreciations 

Some Testimonials Frappe and Otiierwise from tlie Cognoscenti 

Collier's Weekly — We regret that we did not have the priv- 
ilege of discovering Mr. Monatum. 

Kansas City Star-— Inimitable Michael Monahan, master of 
terse and vigorous English, flayer of shams and conventional- 
ities. 

Putnam's Monthly (Mrs. L. H. Harris) — Michael Monahan 
has a kind heart and a disposition which is subject to the 
weather. There is sun, wind, and rain in his whimsical fancies. 

Chicago News— The Pafyrus lives again. A fearless and 
facile writer is its presiding genius. 

Troy (N. Y.) Times — Michael Monahan is one of the most 
unique and spontaneous figures in contemporary literature. 

Alexander Harvey (Current Literature) — I must say of the 
resurrected Papykus what Coleridge said of the Kantian phil- 
osophy : It takes hold of me with a giant's hand. 

James Barnes, New York — I cannot wish nor can I imagine 
that anything could be added to the charming style of the 
Exiitor — a style that is rhythmic, simple and unlabored. 

Col. George Harvey — ^What is this Papyrus f I am sure it is 
not one of the Harper publications. 

Mr. E. Bok— That there should be a public both for the 
"Ladies' Home Journal" and the Papyrus is a marvel I need 
not attempt to explain. 

George Ade — With best wishes I send my contribution to the 
Reserve Fund. 

George Wharton Edwards — I 'take pleasure in enclosing a 
little "sand" for the slippery rail. 

Prof. H. T. Peck—An effective censorship is the only cure 
for such a publication. 

Homer Davenport — I herewith enclose the green and hope 
the resurrected Papyrus will hit it off to your desire. 

Prof. Maverick Brander — Your flippancy and avoidance of 
the fossilized literary traditions are beneath the dignity of 
criticism. 

Frederick W. White in Denver Post— The new Papyrus is 
brighter and better than any similar magazine I know. 
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IN PREPARATION. 

PALMS OF PAPYRUS: 

Being Forthright Studies of flen and Boolcs, with 
5ome Pages from a flan's Inner Life. 

BY 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

AUTHOR OF BENIQNA VENA, ETC. 

T%e best and most charaeleristic collection of his writi%gs which the 
Author hcts thtu far been enabled to make. 



Palms of Papyrus will be printed from a new and handsome 
font of eleven-point type, on a fine English deckle-edge paper, 
with Delia Robbia initials, original ornaments, etc. The 
binding will be both durable and artistic, of half leather and 
boards, heavily stamped in gold. 

The edition to be stricti^y wmited as foi,i,ows: 

750 copies English declcle-edge paper. Price $2.00. 
75 copies Japan Vellum. Price $5.00. 

NOTICE : — Owing to unforeseen delays in putting this book 
through the press I have deferred publication until the Fall. 
Meantime, I shall be glad to receive my friends* orders — they 
need not pay until the book is delivered. 

The Papyrus, East Orange, N. J. 
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